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Do Stalins New 


$ THE FACE of Communism rapidly becomes that of 

Nazism, Communism reveals a striking resemblance 
to its evil twin also in its inner dynamic. The most omin- 
ous fact about the orgy of terror that has gripped 
every corner of the Soviet Empire is its increasingly 
paranoid quality. The fact is ominous because it signi- 
fies that the Communist hierarchy, hitherto known for 
its cold and ruthless cunning, has given way to un- 
reason, and perhaps even panic. And because out of this 
state can come, as the logical end-product of the frenzy 
of bloodletting within the Soviet world, a bloody war 
against the world outside. 

The current purges are too encompassing in their 
scope and geography to be explained satisfactorily by 
most of the theories prevalent in the West. Their epidemic 
character is not something that can be attributed to the 
calculating genius of the men in the Kremlin, who are, 
after all, not supermen but mortals prone to the same 
weaknesses as the rest of us. While there can be little 
doubt that, to some extent, the purges were planned, 
control of them—temporarily, at least—has evidently 
been lost, and it remains to be seen how far out of con- 
trol they will go. 

The signs of paranoia are all about. 

The first evidence was provided by the Prague purge, 
in which anti-Semitism was openly and flagrantly used 
for the first time in Communist history. Did we say 
“used”? He who attempts to “use” the beast in man is 
bound to <uffer the end of a beast. The Prague purge 
was no sooner under way than its impact was being 
hurled back, like a boomerang, at the heads of the men 
of Moscow themselves. 

Thus, next came the case of the Soviet doctors, and 
the opening of a veritable Pandora’s box. In this purge, 
it was so easy, after the Prague events, to seize again 
upon some hapless Jews. But the Jews are only incidental. 
More important is the fact that the accused, Jew and 
non-Jew, are all doctors, and that they are doctors who 
were entrusted with protecting the lives of the Soviet 
great. That is to say, the element of personal security— 
fear of being done in by others, a typical manifestation 
of the paranoid mind—was uppermost. 

The purge of the doctors touches the most delicate 
nerves of Soviet society. The doctors were charged not 
just with killing Zhdanov, but with intending to murder 
those directly charged with responsibility for Soviet 
security: Marshal Alexander M. Vasilevsky, Air Min- 
ister; Marshal Ivan S. Konev, Army ground-forces com- 
mander; Marshal Leonid A. Govorov, commander of 


the strategic Leningrad Army; General S. M. Shtemenko, 
Army ground-forces Chief of Staff; and Admiral 6, |. 
Levchenko, Deputy Minister of the Navy. Not since the 
1936-38 purges has such concern been exhibited over the 
leadership of the Soviet Union’s armed forces; it will be 
surprising if elements of that leadership do not soon fol- 
low Tukhachevsky and his comrades to the grave. And 
if, after that, as in 1939, Soviet might is not readied 
for a warlike venture. 

The doctor purge has touched, of all things, the very 
highest organ of Soviet security, the MVD. Led by 
Pravda, the entire Soviet press has charged “certain 
Soviet organs and their leaders” with “slackness” in pre- 
venting American “imperialists” from penetrating the 
country with a “fifth column,” and made other unnmis- 
takably derogatory references to the MVD which may 
foreshadow a purge there. Here, too, is ominously re- 
peated the pattern of the late 1930s, when first Yagoda 
and then Yezhov were liquidated as chiefs of internal 
security. Only this time the attempt to liquidate their 
successor, Lavrenti Beria, may conceivably herald a 
bloody showdown with Beria’s competitors in the struggle 
for Stalin’s throne. 

The purge of the doctors is also accompanied by signs 
of another wholesale elimination of scientists and in- 
tellectuals. Pravda had no sooner called for the blood 
of the nine physicians than it was demanding renewed 
vigilance against “subjectivism” and “idealism” among 
the intelligentsia. Meetings of economists, political scien- 
tists and historians have already been held, at which the 
usual “confessions” of “errors” were made, and soon 
after which the usual heads will roll. Significant was it 
that none other than Zhdanov’s son, Yuri, was selected 
as a spearhead of the struggle against the above-noted 
tendencies. Perhaps more significant, Eugene Varga, the 
dean of Soviet economists, was made to do public 
penance for having dared doubt in 1949 that war between 
the capitalist countries was not inevitable. That theory 
was enshrined as Soviet dogma in a “thesis” handed 
down by Stalin to the 19th Soviet Communist Party Con- 
gress last October; no economist can remain alive who 
is in competition with Stalin. 


F THE ROOT of the purge epidemic is paranoia, the 
: paranoia is not unfounded. The struggle over the suc- 
cession has probably assumed such proportions that the 
leaders of the various factions (there could conceivably 
be more than two) are living in daily dread of being 
murdered by each other—a truly medieval condition that 
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Purges Mean War? 


surpasses (as all Soviet statistics do) anything conjured 
up by the Borgias. What we are probably witnessing is 
the liquidation, first, of the smaller fry of one faction by 
the leaders of another. We shall know who is winning by 
who are included in future batches of victims. 

Meanwhile, the convulsions that have seized the heart 
of the Soviet Empire have shot out to every part of its 
periphery. Here, the common denominator is indeed a 
pronounced and most virulent anti-Semitism, for a 
number of reasons. 

In Russia, the numerous Jewish members of the Com- 
munist hierarchy were murdered in the 1930s; since 
then, the Jews have not been much of a problem, for 
without any of their kind at the top (L. M. Kaganovich 
is simply Stalin’s personal Jew) the Soviet regime has 
been able uninhibitedly and methodically to eradicate 
the last vestiges of Jewish life in Russia, including prob- 
ably the wholesale deportation and liquidation of Jews. 
But in the satellites—especially in Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and East Germany—Jews were prominent 
in the postwar Communist regimes. The problem that was 
solved in one fell swoop for Czechoslovak Communism 
is now being similarly resolved in East Germany and 
Hungary. Bulgaria, Rumania and Poland will soon fol- 
low. In each instance, of course, the same fate is meted 
out to unwanted non-Jewish Communist leaders. 

In the satellites, as distinguished from the Soviet 
state, the Jews are more necessary as scapegoats not 
only for the classic reason that general discontent must 
somehow be diverted, but also—and this is perhaps im- 
mediately more important—to place in power “native 
sons.” They are more reliable in that they are less 
“cosmopolitan,” are more likely to keep in check the 
native population, and may be less finicky about work- 
ing up a militarist-nationalist spirit against the West. 
The Kremlin is appealing, that is to say, not only to the 
Nazi remnants of Germany, but to all of the feudal, 
reactionary, nationalist and militarist remnants that have 
fastened on Central and Eastern European society for 
generations. The powder keg of Europe has lain here 
since the end of Napoleon, and it is the fuse to it that 
we now see being ignited again. 

Lest there be any doubt of this, the almost simultane- 
ous uncovering of a conspiracy in West Germany and a 
spy ring in Vienna should lay it to rest. The first involved 
4 group in West Germany led by eight prominent former 
members of the Nazi party. According to the British. 
their object was to restore Nazism to power, but one can 
be certain that the conspirators were not without Soviet 
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connections. As the New York Times editorialized: “The 
specter of another Nazi-Soviet conspiracy analogous to 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact is rising on the European hor- 
izon. . . .” The Viennese plot, broken up by the U.S.., 
was frankly linked to the Soviets through the second 
secretary of the Soviet Embassy here, Yuri V. Novikov. 
(Why the U.S. merely sent him home, and did not arrest 
him, perhaps Acheson will explain in his memoirs.) 


bb PLOTS and the purges have for their ultimate 
objective the weakening of the United States as prep- 
aration for war. The incessant charges that we are build- 
ing a “fifth column” behind the Iron Curtain (one wishes 
we were) mean just the reverse: Soviet fifth-column 
activities behind our lines are being stepped up. The 
Soviet press in the past fortnight has become even more 
virulently anti-American than usual, literally bristling 
with epithets that would be unprintable anywhere else. 
In this respect as well, the inner and outer aspects of 
Communism are uncomfortably reminiscent of Nazism 
in the days immediately preceding the attack on Poland. 
Added to this is a new Nazi-like military braggadocio. 
Red Star, the organ of the Soviet Army, was selected 
last week as the medium through which to boast that the 
Soviets are turning out “significantly greater quantities” 
of all kinds of arms than during World War II. It even 
announced that the Soviet economy “can be in a short 
time transferred to a war basis,” which probably means 
that it already is on a war footing. Finally, Red Star 
compared the present purges with those of the 1930s 
which “uprooted a network of enemy agents” and paved 
the way for the aggressions against Poland and Finland. 

Anne O’Hare McCormick notes, in the Times, the 
brazen indifference to Western public opinion implied in 
Stalin’s “deliberate evocation of the spirit of Hitler.” 
Almost alone among the commentators, she concludes as 
we have that these Hitler-like, paranoiac manifestations 
are ominous. “The adoption of the Hitler motif is so reck- 
less,” she writes, “that even the optimists who believe 
that Russia is weaker than we think and has no inten- 
tion of starting a fight wonder if someone in the Kremlin 
has thrown caution to the winds.” 

We wonder if the new forces in Washington are taking 
this possibility into account. And if, taking it into ac- 
count, they are keeping our powder dry. 
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Rosenberg Clemency Backers 
Comment on Red Anti-Semitism 


Americans thus far have not reacted to Soviet anti-Semit- 
ism with the indignation and unanimity they once dis- 
played toward Nazi anti-Semitism. The spectacle of the 
remnants of European Jewry—and we mean remnants, 
for only paltry thousands are left out of former millions 
—heing extirpated by Communism, is one of the most 
pitiful ever beheld by man. It should warrant not just an 
outery of horror and indignation that will reverberate 
throughout the world, but positive acts that will stay, if 
possible, the hands of the executioners. THE New LEADER 
therefore proposes that Americans: 

1. Organize a worldwide petition drive protesting Red 
anti-Semitism and demanding that Stalin halt it and/or 
permit the survivors of European Jewry to emigrate. 

2. Demand that the United Nations pass a resolution 
condemning the Soviet Union for practicing genocide. 

3. Demand that the United Nations petition Soviet Rus- 
sia and its satellites to permit the emigration of 2,500,000 
Jews under their jurisdiction. 

4. Publish in full the verbatim transcript of the Prague 
purge as a “Black Book of Red Anti-Semitism” and give 
it worldwide distribution. 

In addition, churches, labor unions, fraternal bodies, 
foreign-language organizations, veterans groups, not to 
speak of the Congress itself, should pass resolutions and 
hold meetings protesting Soviet persecution of Jews and 
other minorities and religions. 

We have already begun, as a magazine, to do whatever 
we can to arouse public sentiment. On Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 14, we sent this telegram to thirty-five men and 
women whose names had appeared in the Daily Worker as 
asking for clemency for the Rosenbergs: 

“NOTE YOUR SUPPORT ROSENBERG CLEMENCY. 
IN NAME HUMAN RIGHTS WE ASK YOU MAKE 
EQUALLY FORTHRIGHT CONDEMNATION ANTI- 
SEMITIC PRAGUE TRIAL AND IMMINENT EXECU- 
TION SOVIET JEWISH DOCTORS. PLEASE WIRE 
COLLECT PROTEST UP TO ONE HUNDRED WORDS.” 

Below are the replies we have received so far. 

Rey. Willard Uphaus, who calls himself a “Christian 
pacifist,” utilizes the occasion to attack our foreign policy 
rather than the issue at stake. Rockwell Kent paraphrases 
Molotov’s well-known “Fascism is a matter of taste” in 
these words: “Zionism, like Fascism, is a political move- 
ment.” Professor Shapley issues a one-sentence condemna- 
tion of anti-Semitism in general—but at other times, as 
when he headed the pro-Communist Waldorf “culture’’ 
meeting, he has never been known for such reticence. 
Robert Morss Lovett, too, who was once a liberal of some 
stature, demonstrates a peculiar blind spot when he writes 
that he “cannot be equally forthright” on Red anti-Semit- 
ism as on the Rosenberg case. 

We suppose we ought to be thankful that others ex- 
pressed themselves forthrightly. Albert Einstein, who has 
so often been used by the Communists (but who was re- 
cently attacked violently by Yuri Zhdanov), speaks out 
against “the perversion of justice which manifests itself in 


all the official trials staged by the Russian Government, 
not only that in Prague.” Harold Urey, the atomic scien. 
tist, whose name was recently exploited in connection with 
the Rosenberg case, puts that case in proper perspective 
as something that “fades to complete insignificance com- 
pared to the Prague trial, the attacks on the nine doctors, 
and the imminent anti-Semitism in the U.S.S.R.” And 
Rabbi Felshin, who has frequently adorned pro-Commu- 
nist fronts. was perhaps most eloquent of all against the 
“Nazi-like terror and extermination instituted by Soviet 
authorities” against Jews. We fully expected, of course, 
the kind of responses we received from Rev. A. J. Muste, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Donald Harrington, 
Waldo Frank and other democrats who do not keep two 
sets of books. 

While no effort should have been necessary to elicit 
these protests, in our time it is necessary to separate the 
wheat from the chaff in such matters—to isolate, if you 
will, the Rockwell Kents who view “Zionism” as “like 
Fascism.” If the program enunciated above serves no 
other purpose, perhaps it will shake loose from their Stal- 
inist shackles all who can be shaken loose, and _ leave 
fettered to them the tiny minority to whom tyranny is 
“people’s democracy.” 


Rabbi Abraham Cronbach: 
BEHIND THE ROSENBERG CASE, as well as that of the 


Russian physicians, sprawls the hideous barbarity of 
capital punishment. Capital punishment should be abol- 
ished everywhere. Still more vicious in both cases is the 
belief in the necessity of war. Without that belief, neither 
of those horrors could have arisen. The only way to abol- 
ish treason is to abolish war. The only way to abolish 
espionage is to abolish war. War is not national defense. 
War is national jeopardy. Our only national defense is 
international amity. This applies alike to Russia, to 
America and to all countries whatsoever. 


Albert Einstein: 
IT GOES WITHOUT SAYING that the perversion of justice 


which manifests itself in all the official trials staged by 
the Russian Government, not only that in Prague, but 


also the earlier ones since the second half of the Thirties, f 


deserves unconditional condemnation. 

Another question is what can be done from here 
against the course of these contemptible methods and de- 
vices. A public statement by myself or somebody else 
would never reach effectively those whose attitude one 
wishes to influence. In this respect, you cannot compare 


the actions in favor of the Rosenbergs with the action | 


you are proposing to me in the case of the Jewish doctors. 
I cannot see how such action could have any other effect 
than to fan the flames of mutual hatred. 
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The most appropriate step would be, in my opinion, 
a kind of corporate condemnation from the side of recog- 
nized authorities in the field of science and scholarship. 
The advantage of such an action would be that it would 
be obviously independent from politics. If such pro- 
nouncement is to be made, it should be given to the whole 
press—this also to avoid the impression of an act of 
political propaganda. 


Rabbi Max Felshin: 
THE LATEST NEWS seeping through the cracks in the 


Iron Curtain is disturbing indeed to all men of good 
will in general and to the Jewish people in particular. 
In the light of these disturbing reports, the pious pro- 
testations that anti-Semitism is outlawed in Russia are 
utterly discredited and have become a hollow and bitter 
mockery. We have been watching with increasing misgiv- 
ings and dismay the gradual liquidation of every vestige 
of Jewish culture in Soviet Russia, the disappearance of 
Yiddish writers, the hoax of Biro-Bidjan, the cloaked 
persecutions of so-called “cosmopolitans,” etc., etc. But 
we have kept our silence for fear of worsening the pre- 
carious situation. We reasoned that, as long as anti- 
Semitism had not become an open, official, avowed in- 
strumentality of Soviet state policy, we would use moral 
restraint and refrain from provocative criticism. We felt 
that, since everyone was suppressed in Russia, the Jews 
were no exception among the rest of the population. 

Today, however, the bursting lid of special Jewish 
persecution is brazenly and shamelessly off. The recent 
brutal Prague purge of “Zionists,” followed now by the 
fantastic charges and medieval blood accusations against 
Jewish doctors, is the foul culmination of a systematic 
policy of Soviet suppression and subversion of Jewish 
religion, culture and consciousness, regardless of the 
frightening consequences and the dangerous threat to the 
remnant of our people in Russia. 

We must protest in God’s name, in the name of human- 
ity and civilization, and cry out against the current Nazi- 
like terror and extermination instituted by Soviet authori- 
ties and satellites against their Jewish subjects. We call 
upon the United Nations and all peace- and justice- 
loving peoples of the earth to halt these kangaroo-court 
assassinations and exhort Russia to stop these inhuman 
persecutions against a defenseless people that is still 
smarting under the painful memories of the recent cold- 
blooded, brutal murder of six million of our innocent 
brothers and sisters. For the sake of elementary humanity, 
they must desist from these nefarious judicial murders. 


Waldo Frank: 
MY PLEA FOR COMMUTING the Rosenbergs’ death sen- 


tence for reasons of humanity and international policy 
implies no endorsement of the Communists, whose lead- 
ers probably wish them to be martyred. Stalin’s latest 
line in the Prague trial and the alleged doctors’ plot is an 
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inevitable outcome of that basic degradation of man 
which I analyzed years ago as implicit in Communist 
doctrine. Every organized assault on the human spirit 
sooner or later allies itself with anti-Semitism. But the 
world’s protest against this infamy so reminiscent of Hit- 
ler may remind Moscow in time of Hitler’s fate. 


Rabbi David Graubart: 
I CONDEMN IN NO UNCERTAIN TERMS the anti-Semitic 


Prague trial and imminent execution of the Soviet Jewish 
doctors. To quote my dear friend and eminent author 
and thinker, Maurice Samuel: “Here we have the last 
fragments of an illusion of some liberals and progres- 
sives who thought Soviet Communism free of anti-Semit- 
ism. We see now most clearly that Russian Communism 
and the Communism of the satellite countries have anti- 
Semitism as their concomitant.” Again I want to say as 
forthrightly as possible that I condemn the Prague trial 
and imminent execution of the Soviet Jewish doctors. 


Rev. Donald Harrington: 
THE CYNICAL SOVIET USE of anti-Semitism in the 


Prague trial and imminent execution of Soviet Jewish 
doctors fills the whole world with loathing and horror. It 
places the two and a half million Jews remaining behind 
the Iron Curtain in imminent danger of destruction. 
Every peaceful resort of our country and the United Na- 
tions should be mobilized to defend and save those now 
defenseless. The world’s horror and condemnation should 
be instantaneous, unmistakable and universal. 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes: 
HERE IS MY PROTEST against the mounting horrors of 


our day. I make no distinction between the perpetrators 
of these cruelties and crimes. All men who wield the 
weapons of torture and terror against their fellow men 
must stand equally condemned. Whether it be capital 
punishment in this country or the purges in Soviet 
Russia, the indictment is the same. From all these mon- 
strous evils our civilization must be delivered if it is 
to survive. 


Rev. John Paul Jones: 
IN VIEW OF THE ASTONISHMENT and apprehension 


felt by Americans at the arrest of the Soviet doctors and 
the terrible specter of extended anti-Semitism implied in 
these arrests—as well as by the recent Prague trial— 
I suggest THE New LEADER initiate an appeal that the 
United Nations request the presence of UN observers at 
the forthcoming trial of the Soviet doctors. Direct 
American protests or suggestion of observers is made 
difficult by our principle of non-interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of another country. But the UN would be 
within its rights, and, if the Soviets are in good faith, 
they should welcome impartial observers. 


Rockwell Kent: 
THE ROSENBERGS WERE CHARGED with espionage in 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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favor of an honored wartime ally. Even if guilty, the ex- 
treme sentence would be unwarranted. They were tried 
in an hysterical atmosphere. The judge showed extreme 
bias. Having studied the evidence, I am convinced they 
were not guilty. The Russian doctors are charged with 
murder. If proven guilty, they deserve strong punish- 
ment. I am against capital punishment ever. Whatever the 
Russian courts may decide, my own judgment must wait 
until I have read the full evidence. Anti-Semitism, like 
Jim Crow and all racial or religious bias against persons 
anywhere, is detestable and unworthy of civilized human 
beings. Zionism, like Fascism, is a political movement. 


Prof. Robert Morss Lovett: 
DESPITE MY DISTRUST of press reports, I share your 


feeling that the Prague and Moscow trials were political 
and possibly anti-Semitic. I cannot be as forthright in 
my comment as I was on the Rosenberg case, because I 
lack specific evidence of prejudice on the part of the 
judge and subornation of testimony by the prosecution. I 
will join you in asking clemency if foreign interference 
would be helpful. I am against capital punishment always 
and everywhere. 


Prof. Philip Morrison: 
THE KEY HUMAN RIGHT of the day is the right to peace. 


Against a war in this day of the thermonuclear bomb the 
most determined effort of every humane person has to be 
directed. It is for this broadest of reasons that I was 
anxious to see clemency extended to Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Rosenberg. For the unprecedented death sentence for 
espionage given to them cannot have any result but to 
strain still more the bonds of reason which still allow us 
to believe that men here and in the Soviet can find the 
way to coexist. It is for the same reason, then, that I 
would urge upon the Soviet Government and courts, if I 
had any means to reach them with my opinion, that they 
too show clemency and magnanimity in dealing with all 
alleged acts of espionage, especially when there is about 
the charge the air of the terrible tension of the times, and 
the evil heritage of a decade of war and hatred. Only in 
calmness and in clemency can the great powers of today 
show that they too look forward to a time. not of war, 
but of peace and healing. 


A. J. Muste: 
I WELCOME THE OPPORTUNITY to express my sense of 


outrage at the latest Communist purges and especially at 
the injection of anti-Zionism and anti-Semitism. That 
Stalinism has descended to this level is tragic but not 
unexpected. For years, I have done all in my power to 
warn pacifists and other believers in freedom that organ- 
izational collaboration for peace or other objectives with 
Stalinists or their fronts can only lead to confusion and 
harm. Non-Communist European correspondents report 
that the purges are creating a revulsion against Commu- 
nism and considerably lessening anti-American feeling. 





They and I believe that the example of clemency in the 
Rosenberg case would emphasize this trend. Refusal 
would tend to reverse it. 


Prof. H. Richard Niebuhr: 
No CHRIsTIAN CAN READ the dispatches about the 


charges against doctors in Russia or the reports of the 
Prague trial, not to speak of the early purges in Soviet 
Europe, without being moved to anger, grief and protest. 
Whether these are parts of an anti-Semitic movement, as 
many fear, or the expressions of social paranoia, they 
horribly illuminate the demonic character of ultra-nation- 
alism now represented by Communism as once by Fas- 
cism and Nazism. 


Prof. Harlow Shapley: 
I AM UNRESERVEDLY OPPOSED to anti-Semitism wherever 


it is practiced or advocated. 


Rev. Willard Uphaus: 
As A CHRISTIAN PACIFIST, I positively condemn the 


use of terror of any kind against any human being in any 
country, West or East, and that includes the death pen- 
alty as a punishment. I just as strongly condemn our 
foreign policy, which is willing to spend one hundred 
million dollars on Operation “X,” designed to promote 
the kind of subversion which we condemn in others. It 
is too early to become self-righteous. 


Harold C. Urey: 
MANY OF US FEEL that the Rosenberg conviction is 


based on doubtful testimony and that the punishment is 
too severe. But the whole case fades to complete insigni- 
ficance compared to the Prague trial, the attacks on the 
nine doctors, and the imminent anti-Semitism in the 
U.S.S.R. In this country, mistakes are made by those who 
are mostly men of good intentions. In the “workers’ 
paradise” of the U.S.S.R., gross injustices are done in- 
tentionally by Government officials directed by men with 
cast-iron hearts and minds at the very top. No need to 
read the evidence. There isn’t any. But I protest these 
crimes and I hope others do, even though one expects that 
the protest will fall on the deafest ears in the whole world. 


No Reply 
As or 4 p. m. Tuesday, January 20, six days after our 
telegram went out, no replies had been received from the 
following: 
Nelson Algren 
Morris Carnovsky 
Howard Da Silva 
Arnaud D’Usseau 
Rev. Stephen Fritchman 
Dashiell Hammett 
Rev. John H. Lathrop 
Ray Lev 
Frederick J. Libby 


Rev. John H. Melish 
Rev. William H. Melish 
Prof. J. H. Randall Jr. 
Anton Refregier 

Paul Robeson 

Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 
Mary Church Terrell 
Mary Van Kleeck 

Rev. Harry F. Ward 
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GUEST COLUMN 






ARGUS 


HOSE goddamn Americans,” Ger- 

hart Eisler said viciously to Al- 
bert Norden, as he nervously paced 
the floor of their cell in the Soviet 
compound of Karlshorst. “Don’t ever 
tell me they are a smart people. De- 
generates, that’s what they are! A 
bunch of fools and idiots!” 

“I’ve always thought so, Comrade 
Eisler,’ Norden agreed. He had been 
Press Chief in Eisler’s Information 
Office and was arrested four days 
after he had received a citation from 
Moscow for his meritorious work in 
behalf of democracy. Eisler had 
been removed to the well-guarded 
Soviet compound to save him from 
the fury of the aroused populace of 
the East German Democratic Repub- 
lic upon the disclosure that he had 
used his Information Office for the 
dissemination of pro-Fascist and 
pro-Zionist propaganda. 


U.S. POLICE STATE BUNGLED 


“Imagine,” Eisler continued, “those 
hysterical reactionaries letting me 
slip through their fingers and get on 
the Polish liner Batory. Some police! 
Some government! Some _ people! 
Why, they did not even know I was 
on the Batory until the liner was way 
out to sea. In a people’s democracy, 
they would know about my plans at 
least two weeks before I’d made up 
my own mind. How can you respect 
such a people?” 

“Totally corrupted,” Norden said. 

“That’s it, corrupted,” said Eisler. 
M. K. Arcus, the author of Moscow- 
on-the-Hudson, is a regular column- 
ist for the Novoye Russkoye Slovo. 
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By M. K. Argus 


Eisler Wishes We 
Hadn't Let Him Flee 


“I despise them. A race of witch- 
hunters! If not for their stupidity, I 
would still be in New York, free as a 
red lark.” 

“Shush,” Norden admonished his 
former chief. “Be careful, Comrade 
Eisler. Cells have ears.” 

“You're telling me!” Eisler ex- 
claimed. “I’ve been a member of 
Communist cells for a good many 
years. Cells, whether inside our glor- 
ious democratic jails or outside, have 
not only ears but also noses and 
mouths. They hear everything, they 
smell everything and they report on 
everything. But I am talking about 
the Americans, nicht wahr? I’ve never 
hated a people more in all my life. 
In other countries, when they arrest 
a person, they keep him arrested. 
Not the Americans, confound them! 
They had to let me get away. On 
account of their habeas corpus | will 
become a corpse. I am telling you, 
Comrade Norden, the United States 
ought to be wiped off the face of the 
earth.” 

“How long will our Soviet brothers 
be questioning us here? Have you 
any idea?” 

“Plenty long. You should have 
been questioned by the Americans, 
Norden, if you really wanted to have 
some fun. They ask you*something, 
and you deny it. They ask you some- 
thing else and you refuse to answer 
altogether. ‘I stand on my constitu- 
tional rights,’ you tell them, and it 
scares them stiff. It’s those amend- 
ments to the depraved American 
Constitution! Come to think of it, 
Norden, if not for those accursed 
amendments I would still be in New 


York, a hero of all progressives and 
a favorite at bourgeois cocktail 
parties. Pfui!” 

“IT am worried, Comrade Eisler.” 

“T don’t blame you. But whatever 
they ask you, Norden, say ‘Yes.’ Do 
not deny anything. Our own Con- 
stitution of the East German Demo- 
cratic Republic also has a few amend- 
ments, and do they hurt, these 
amendments! Ach, du lieber kapital- 
istischer Gott, how they hurt!” 

“A couple of months ago,” Nor- 
den said ruefully, “I was complain- 
ing that one of the fingers on my 
right hand was out of joint. Now 
they ask me how long my finger was 
in the Joint!” 


JOINT OPERATION 


“Looks bad for you. I’m having 
the same kind of trouble, though 
When I was in New York, I under- 
went an examination at the Hospital 
for Joint Diseases. Now they accuse 
me of conspiring with the Joint to 
spread diseases among the liberated 
peoples of Eastern Europe.” 

“You don’t say.” 

“That isn’t all yet, not by a long 
shot.” 

“Comrade Eisler, please, do not 
use the expression ‘by a long shot.’ 
It makes me jittery.” 

“You're right. About a year ago, 
I was seen talking to a man who 
worked for an organization called 
HIAS. It has been proven that this 
organization is an agency of the 
American intelligence and that the 
initials HIAS stand for Hebrew Im- 
perialist Aggressors’ Service. I think 
I am a goner, Norden.” 

“Can’t you write to Comrade Stal- 
in? He used to be a friend of yours.” 

“Maybe you think I ought to send 
someone to picket the Kremlin? 
Don’t be a fool, Norden. Even prais- 
ing Stalin is much safer in the de- 
cadent United States than in a Com- 
munist country. And much more 
profitable, too.” 

Eisler stopped and began to scratch 
his head vigorously. 

“Infiltration,” he explained to 
Norden. “From other cells.” 








By Takeo Naoi 


The ‘Resistance’ of 


Japanese Intellectuals 


An organized anti-American struggle is going on, 


mostly neutralist, but much of it pro-Soviet 


Tokyo 
si 8 have a dispropor- 
tionate influence in almost every 
sector of Japanese life. But their 
views are decisive with regard to the 
labor movement and the students. 
Intellectuals quickly assumed leading 
posts, nationally and locally, in the 
postwar labor movement fostered by 
the Occupation. The first chairman 
of the powerful National Congress 
of Industrial Unions was a man with- 
out any previous experience in the 
labor movement, Katsumi Kikunami, 
a newspaperman whose stint as a 
correspondent in London and mas- 
tery of English commended him as a 
labor chief under the Occupation. 
Most of the other important union 
leaders were also college graduates; 
labor leaders per se were consid- 
ered part of the Japanese intelligent- 
sia. The rank and file have simply 
followed their leaders, the intellect- 
uals. 

Now our friends abroad are sur- 
prised by the strong anti-American 
sentiment among the _ intellectuals, 
which is invariably accompanied by 
neutralism and often by pro-Soviet- 
ism. The political vehicle for this 
sentiment is the left Socialists, who, 
in the last election, received the votes 
of almost all the famous popular 
writers, artists and professors and 
many of the labor leaders. Several 
teams of writers and artists, in fact, 
toured the country campaigning for 
the left Socialists. [This party, which 


scored large election gains while 


Communist strength ebbed, is against 
rearmament, against close ties with 
America, and for trade with Red 
China—Eb. ] 

The intellectuals’ 
flected, as well as popularized, in 
their magazines. Take, for example, 
Kaizo (“Reconstruction”) and Chuo- 
Korou (“Central Review”). Each 
has a circulation of about 100,000 
and a long-standing reputation among 
intellectuals. In November, both 
magazines devoted special issues to 
rearmament; their emphasis was 
strongly against it. America was 
treated as a country which, for selfish 
reasons, badgers Japan to rearm, 
while the Soviets, according to the 
magazines, seem to have few aggres- 
sive intentions. 


STALIN COMPLETE 

In their December issues, both 
magazines printed the full texts of 
Stalin’s recent article in Bolshevik 
and Malenkov’s report to the Com- 
munist party congress, accompanied 
by commentary written by neutralists 
and fellow-travelers. 

In their New Year numbers, both 
magazimeéscarry a long report on the 
Peking “Peace Conference,” written 
by a Tokyo University assistant pro- 
fessor who was smuggled over to the 
conference en route from an official 
assignment in Europe. 

A magazine with a considerably 
larger circulation, Sekai (“The 
World”), is, politically, the Japanese 
equivalent of the Nation. In fact, its 


views are re- 


January number contains a long 
article by J. Alvarez del Vayo him. 
self. Just before the election, Sekai 
published a special issue devoted to 
propagating the left Socialist theses 
on rearmament. Both the left So- 
cialist party organ and many labor 
papers regularly carry big advertise- 
ments for Sekai. 

Japanese newspapers, on the whole, 
are considerably more sober and 
level-headed. Nevertheless, the recent 
Prague trial hardly received the at- 
tention it seems to merit. Nowhere in 
the Japanese press could one find the 
type of analysis that appeared in THE 
New Leaver. On the other hand, 
minor incidents caused by American 
or British soldiers are played up as 
big news events. 

What does this “resistance” mood 
of the Japanese intellectuals mean? 
Although there is widespread anti- 
American sentiment in Europe, there 
is no anti-American struggle such as 
we have in the labor and cultural 
fields. The two main slogans of last 
year’s May Day celebration were 
“Against rearmament” and “For na- 
tional independence.” The biggest 
postwar strikes of coal miners and 
electrical workers last fall, which 
lasted three months, were conducted 
under anti-rearmament slogans. To a 
large body of Japanese students, the 
anti-American struggle has the appeal 
of a heroic act. 

In large measure, all of this may 
be simply a reaction against the 
Occupation. After all, the Japanese 
experienced defeat and foreign rule 
for the first time in their long his- 
tory, and the reaction to such an ex- 
perience is, only naturally, bitter and 
violent. It has thrived on a political 
and economic inferiority complex. 

Was not Japan forced to conclude 
a “separate” peace instead of an 
“over-all” one? Has not the security 
pact with the United States been 
foisted upon Japan? Aren’t U.S. pro- 
curement demands tying down Jap- 
anese industry to American capital 
for low wages and unjust prices? So 
runs the argument. 

There is, of course, some degree 
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of justification for the argument, but 
much of it is obviously an emotional 
exaggeration, growing out of the in- 
feriority complex and a lack of in- 
formation. The intellectuals are not 
solely to blame for this state, either. 
Neither before nor after San Fran- 
cisco did the Government take 
enough trouble to explain why “over- 
all” peace was impossible and “sep- 
arate” peace both necessary and in- 
evitable. On the vital question of de- 
fense, too, both the Government and 
the Liberal party have systematically 
maintained ambiguous stands. Fur- 
thermore. the security pact and the 
supplementary administrative agree- 
ment do leave much room for re- 
vision; the Japanese are especially 
dissatisfied with the clauses on legal 
jurisdiction over the acts of Allied 
personnel. It is not without reason 
that both left and right Socialists 
call the pact “discriminatory” and 
demand either revision (right So- 
cialists) or complete repudiation 
(left Socialists) . 


U. 8S. DISCRIMINATION 

Japan’s shaky economy is barely 
supported by U.S. aid in the form of 
Army procurement. Her trade deficit 
last year amounted to $440 million, 
largely covered by U.S. procurement 
of about $700 million. If this pro- 


curement were withheld or reduced, 


F 


STUDENTS SING THE ‘INTERNATIONALE’: SEEMS LIKE ‘A HEROIC ACT’ 
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the Japanese economy would collapse 
at once. Yet, this aid is given in such 
a way as to provoke ill feeling. A 
good example is the price limit of 
$8 or $9 set on Japanese bids for 
artillery shells; the American budget 
price, as well as the international 
price level, is $12-$13 a shell. A 
renegotiation clause deprives the 
Japanese manufacturer of whatever 
extra profit he might make within 
the limits of the price fixed by con- 
tract. 

Japanese workers employed by the 
Allied armed feces were long ex- 
cluded from the domestic labor laws, 
even after independence was re- 
stored. Their national strike at the 
end of last year indicated that their 
conditions of labor were worse than 
those of ordinary Japanese workers. 
Such discriminatory practices only 
naturally lead to anti-American sen- 
timent. 

The grave danger of such a mood 
is that, in the present intellectual 
climate, pro-Sovietism is the other 
side of the anti-American coin. I re- 
call a recent combined book review of 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s Soviet 
Communism: A New Civilization? 
and Harold Laski’s American Democ- 
racy. In effect, the review recommend- 
ed the Webbs for describing “prole- 
tarian democracy” while praising 
Laski for pointing out the imperfec- 





tions and shadier sides of American 
democracy. Now, to the average in- 
telligent reader in the West, the 
Webbs are long obsolete (to say the 
least), while Laski’s observations are 
considered far from definitive. But, 
here in Japan, the Webbs are be- 
lieved to have illuminated “a new 
civilization,” while Laski is welcomed 
as an anti-American ally. 


LONG ISOLATED 


The fact is, Japan has been an 
isolated nation for many years. 
Geographic insularity was_intensi- 
fied by the military rule for decades 
preceding World War II. Then came 
the Americans and British, giving 
the Japanese their first real oppor- 
tunity to observe other ways of life 
with their own eyes. Although demo- 
cratic ways made a strong favorable 
impression, at the same time the 
Japanese witnessed many individual 
shortcomings on the part of mili- 
tary government as a whole and of 
certain Occupation personnel in par- 
ticular. Now that the Occupation is 
over, its beneficial aspects (many of 
which have been assimilated into 
Japanese life) tend to be overlooked, 
while memories of bad impressions 
not only survive but are encouraged 
by the sensationalist “inside stories” 
published one after the other. 

Counterposed to this is the stark 
fact that the realities of Communism 
lie behind the Iron Curtain. Men, in 
Japan as elsewhere, are inclined to 
wishful thinking about what they 
cannot see. Hence the undiscriminat- 
ing attitude toward the Soviet orbit. 

These circumstances, as well as a 
lack of adequate information on 
events abroad, seem to have fostered 
the present climate of the Japanese 
intellectuals. Of course, these in- 
tellectuals should judge the national 
and international situation more re- 
alistically, and should maintain 
more of the self-respect and dignity 
befitting leaders of an independent 
nation. At the same time, it is hoped 
that our friends abroad will under- 
stand our problems and deal with us 
from a broader point of view. 





Its present ideology won't win Britain's ‘middle bloc,’ 
although Aneurin Bevan himself once could have 


THE FUTURE OF 


BEVANISM 


By G. L. Arnold 


LonDON 
MERICAN VISITORS to this misty city rarely fail to 
demand from the natives some clarification of the 
issues which have been rending the Labor party for the 
past two years. The promotion of Labor’s chief rebel to 
the party’s steering committee in the House of Commons 
has not assuaged this thirst for information. There are 
still those who believe that Aneurin Bevan will split the 
party. Alternatively, it is felt that his chances of emerging 
as leader have improved appreciably in recent months. 
The subject intrigues the British, too, although, in line 
with the national temperament, they take a less dramatic 
view of it than Americans seem to. 

They are, of course, aware that Mr. Attlee was 70 this 
month and that Herbert Morrison is 65 and not in the 
best of health. They have all but abandoned hope that 
a suitable compromise figure will emerge, though some 
have been touting the popular James Griffiths, the only 
member of the Old Guard to escape destruction at the 
recent Morecambe Conference elections to the Executive. 
And they know there is a chance that Labor may win the 
next election, though at the moment the tide favors the 
Conservatives. Above all, they are aware that another 
economic crisis could start a genuine landslide in favor 
of neutralism—and not only among Labor supporters. 
Thus there is a certain sporting interest in the fortunes 
of the Rt. Hon. Gentleman, the Member for Ebbw Vale. 
What are his chances? 

A remark often heard these days at informal gather- 
ings of political pundits is: “There would be no Bevanism 
if the Bevanites knew what Aneurin stands for.” Those 
who take this line are fond of recalling two incidents in 
Aneurin Bevan’s political career which have somehow 





G. L. ARNOLD, one of the editors of the London monthly, 
Twentieth Century, is a respected political commentator. 








BEVAN: THE LOST LEADER 


been overlooked in the turmoil roused by his bid for 
leadership of the Labor party: 

1. In 1948, at the time of the Berlin blockade, he was 
known to be the only member of the Labor Government 
who was willing to shoot it out with the Russians. 

2. His speech as Minister of Labor in the House oi 
Commons on February 16, 1951, provided the only occa: 
sion on which the entire Labor party identified itself 
emotionally with the rearmament program. Bevan had 
himself been appointed Minister of Labor a few weeks 
earlier in order to get the program under way. His 
speech, a performance of quite extraordinary power and 
brilliance, had the unusual effect of entrancing the ranks 
of Labor and, at the same time, filling the Conservatives 
with pleased surprise that the leader of the Left should 
for once talk the authentic language of patriotism. Even 
Winston Churchill, who has no great affection for the 
man he once dubbed “the Minister of Disease” (Bevan 
was Health Minister at the time), was moved to praist. 
Tories, Liberals and Socialists alike began to talk of him 
as a future Prime Minister and another Lloyd George. 
Two months later, he resigned from the Cabinet on the 
issue of cuts in the Health Service, and the whole hous 
of cards came tumbling down. 

Those who remember how close Bevan came to estab 
lishing himself as the authentic spokesman of the anit 
Communist Left, and how much personal spite and pet 
ness on the part of his rivals contributed to his resign 
tion from the Cabinet, have never ceased to maintail 
that Nye is sound at heart and that the whole row was, 
and is, unnecessary. So far as personal psychology # 
concerned, they may be right, in the sense that his oF 
iginal quarrel with his colleagues in April 1951 owed 
little to basic differences and much to personal jealousi¢ 
and rivalries in which his chief opponents, Morrison and 
Gaitskell, were by no means guiltless: The sight of Bevat 
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drawing ahead in the race for the succession was clearly 
too much for them, and the opportunity to trip him up 
over the proposed cuts in the Health Service was gladly 
taken and exploited to the full. But personal rivalries 
can become the starting point of genuine political differ- 
ences. When one has granted Bevan’s friends and apol- 
ogists their favorite argument—that he was maneuvered 
into resigning by smaller men who could not bear to see 
him triumph—one is left with the fact that, since his 
resignation, he has widened and deepened the issues 
dividing him from his former colleagues, until something 
like a split has been caused in the party and the trade 
unions. And, after all, there was no absolute need for 
him to resign in the first place. The explanation that he 
was carried away by his Celtic temperament, though per- 
haps valid, is not particularly reassuring. 

During the past eighteen months, moreover, the gap 
between Aneurin Bevan and his more hectic followers in 
the local Labor organizations has become perceptibly 
smaller. Instead of raising them to the level he attained 
in February 1951, he has tended to play down to their 
emotions and superstitions. By now, it would be difficult 
for him to reverse himself once more. He is becoming 
identified with an attitude which strikes sectarian chords 
but has no great attraction for the mass of Labor’s 
electoral following and, a fortiori, for those Liberal and 
Conservative voters who must be attracted if Labor is 
to form another government. 


MORECAMBE DECIDED NOTHING 


Morecambe was an easy victory, but it decided nothing. 
Even in immediate terms, it meant little: Out of 26 seats 
on the Labor Party Executive (12 union leaders, 7 dele- 
gates of the individual members, 5 women representa- 
tives, and 2 leaders of the Parliamentary party), Bevan 
commands only 6. His 50 or so supporters in Parliament 
include few personalities of weight and standing, and his 
immediate entourage is notoriously made up of journal- 
ists and broadcasters without administrative experience. 
There are some able men among the left-of-center So- 
cialists who have been holding aloof from the Bevan- 
Morrison struggle and who count a following of 80 to 
100 among Labor MPs; but the abler they are, the less 
inclined they seem to throw in their lot completely with 
the self-styled Left. The voting for the party’s steering 
committee last November may seem to contradict this 
assessment, since, on the decisive second ballot, Bevan 
obtained 137 votes out of 295—far more than his normal 
strength. But though the center group threw its weight to 
him on this occasion, in order to balance the preponder- 
ance of the Right, its leaders have repeatedly shown 
themselves determined not to put Bevan in charge—un- 
less he steers to the center, ie., recaptures the mood of 
February 1951. And when it comes to steering to the 
center, the agile Morrison may get there ahead of him. 

Thus Bevan tends to become identified with what is 
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vaguely called the Left. But who or what is the Left? 
In Parliament, apart from his immediate bodyguard of 
columnists and broadcasters, it includes some former 
junior Ministers, three or four trade-union leaders of no 
great standing, some veteran pacifists, a few camouflaged 
fellow-travelers, and a rag-bag of opportunists, including 
at least one Labor MP from Manchester who explains 
apologetically in private that his half-Jewish, half-Irish 
constituency is schizophrenically split on the Bevan issue: 
the Jewish element favoring him, while the Irish Cath- 
olics take their line from the hierarchy, which tends to 
frown on him (although he also has the support of some 
flaming Irish Nationalists). Such troubles no doubt also 
beset politicians in other lands. In Britain, they are rel- 
atively uncommon, the country being on the whole fairly 
unified. It is probably true, though, that a Labor party 
led by Bevan would not swing many Roman Catholic 
votes at a general election. Nor would it appeal to those 
progressive middle-class elements who have been made 
homeless by the decline of the Liberal party. Their hero 
was Cripps—the strongest figure in the Labor Government 
of 1945-50 and the only man who could have stepped 
into Attlee’s shoes without causing an internal upheaval. 
But Cripps is dead, and it looks increasingly as though 
the hopes of the Left died with him. Certainly there is 
no one in sight who seems able to replace him. 

If the Left is weak in Parliament, it is strong in the 
constituency party organizations, especially among the 
active minority which does most of the day-to-day work, 
keeps the local organization alive, and gets out the vote 
at election time. Since the party cannot get on without 
these “militants,” talk of expelling the Bevanites is non- 
sense. The party leaders have therefore fallen back on 
the notion of “swamping” them by getting the mass of 
members, who normally stay at home, to take a more 
active interest in party work. “We must organize them 
out,” cried Lawther of the miners at Morecambe when 
the voting results for the Executive were read out amid 
stunned silence. 

It is true that the zealous minority which elects dele- 
gates to the annual party conference is not large numer- 
ically, and some of the most conspicuous firebrands come 
from small, frustrated party organizations in Tory areas 
which can hardly hope to elect a Labor MP. From the 
leadership’s viewpoint, such delegates are a pestilential 
nuisance, especially since their annual antics give the 
whole movement a bad name and scare off the moderate 
voters on whom Labor must rely at election time. But, 
again, it is not easy to see how they can be displaced or 
by-passed. The middle-class “neutralists” who take the 
New Statesman as gospel, and the industrial shop- 
stewards who swear by Bevan’s own paper, the weekly 
Tribune, are a minority, but an active, energetic and 
voluble one. They inevitably set the tone—so much so 
that some prominent Labor MPs who support Attlee and 
Morrison in the House of Commons have had to apolo- 
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BEVANISM CONTINUED 


gize to their local members, or even change their tune. 
Although Transport House has some control over nom- 
inations, it cannot impose a Parliamentary candidate 
whom the divisional party organization refuses to have, 
and MPs who want to conserve their seats must conse- 
quently be careful not to outrage the loyal Bevanites, 
who in nine cases out of ten run the divisional machine. 
Yet both the cautious MPs and the zealous “activists” 
know that Bevanism is electoral poison. Bevan, in fact, 
has a lot in common, as a party leader, with Robert 
Taft: He is the idol of the “regulars” but a bogey to the 
average voter. How this circle can be squared in time 
for the next election is a question to which no one has 
so far found a convincing answer. 

From time to time, one hears it suggested—usually by 
foreign correspondents who have spent a few weeks in 
this country—that Bevan may himself square the circle 
by appealing demagogically to powerful longings for im- 
mediate peace and prosperity, thus swamping both the 
Conservatives and Labor’s own leadership. But Bevan 
is no McCarthy, and if he were he would be promptly re- 
pudiated. Certainly he could not attract the crucial 
“floating” middle-class vote, or cut deeply into the Tory 
strength among the working class, by running a purely 
demagogic campaign. This follows from the nature of 
the electoral conundrum: Labor needs the support of the 
homeless Liberals who admired Cripps, feel safe with 
Attlee, and might be willing to back Morrison, despite 
his somewhat uninspiring record as Foreign Secretary. 
As for the large section of industrial labor which habitu- 
ally votes Tory, it consists of two sub-groups, which are 
both beyond the reach of Bevanite propaganda: the old- 
fashioned, self-reliant, patriotic workingman who dis- 
trusts and dislikes Socialism, and the slum population, 
probably the most reactionary and chauvinist part of the 
entire electorate. Labor organizers know from long 
experience that the best-paid and the worst-paid sections 
of the working class are both difficult to reach. “The 
slums are Tory.” But so are many “respectable” skilled 
workers who despise the mass of labor and identify them- 
selves with their social “betters” by voting Conservative. 
The notion that Bevan could overwhelm this electorate 
with anti-American or anti-armament demagogy is a lay- 
man’s fantasy. Besides, he doesn’t want to. 

What, then, does he want, and what does Bevanism 
add up to as a political program? Ever since his re- 
treat from the position he took up in February 1951, 
Bevan has given the impression that he thinks it pos- 
sible for Britain to follow an independent line vis-a-vis 
the U.S.; but he has never repudiated the Atlantic Pact, 
and in his book, Jn Place of Fear, published last spring, 
he made it clear that he was thinking in terms of “inde- 
pendence within the Atlantic world.” Here is the prime 
source of the confusion caused by his agitation in the 
Labor party, for there is no doubt that the mass of active 
Bevanites are, if not fellow-travelers, certainly neutralists 


and “third forcers,” in the sense that they believe in 
something called a “Socialist foreign policy” which js 
identified with disarmament, “better relations with Rus. 
sia and China,” and genuine independence from the 
U.S., NATO and “entangling alliances” generally. 

Bevan’s readiness to encourage, at least tacitly, this 
widespread yearning for a flight from reality is the most 
serious charge against him. In the same way, his lead. 
ing supporter, Harold Wilson—a reputable economist and 
a former President of the Board of Trade—has publicly 
argued in favor of a “world plan” for solving all the 
economic ills of backward countries (mostly by invest- 
ment of American money), without troubling to warn 
his audiences that even the minor share allotted to Brit- 
ain in this program would wreck their present living 
standard. These contortions are not due to ignorance. 
Bevan knows perfectly well that Britain can only have 
safety inside the Atlantic Pact, and he and Wilson can 
draw on the expert advice of some of the country’s 
ablest economists. But utopianism is popular, and 
Bevan presumably sees no harm in tolerating it until 
such time as he is in control of the machine. This is the 
genesis of the already quoted remark about the misun- 
derstanding of Bevanism by the Bevanites. It is not al- 
together reassuring that the task of acquainting the party 
with unpleasant facts about the world has been left to the 
Right and that its leader, Morrison, was promptly pen- 
alized by being pushed off the Executive. 


THE INTELLECTUAL ARGUMENT 


Yet Bevanism is not all froth. At its core, there is a 
perfectly intelligible argument for which at least one 
well-known economist, Dr. Thomas Balogh of the Oxford 
Institute of Statistics, has supplied the theoretical 
framework. Stripped of academic refinements, it comes 
down to the following propositions: (1) Britain’s insuf- 
ficient productivity is a social problem which can be 
cured by wholesale socialization and super-Crippsian 
austerity, and by no other means. (2) The chance of do- 
ing this was muffed in 1945-51, owing to the weakness of 
the Attlee-Morrison leadership, their undue reliance om 
the advice of liberal, Keynesian economists, and their un- 
justified fear of offending America. (3) Britain’s dollar 
problem is insoluble so long as the major part of the re 
armament program has to be financed from domestic re 
sources, but can be eased once the Americans realiz 


that they must shoulder a much larger part of the burden. f 


(4) The U.S. Administration is basically amenable to 
rational policies, but is not following them at the momen! 
(and will be even less likely to follow them under # 
Republican President), in part because the Western Euro 


pean Governments have been afraid to put their foo 


down. (5) War is not inevitable, but the world is edging 


nearer to it, and Britain can do something to stop the f 
rot. (6) A large part of the resources now devoted to 
arming NATO can and should be used to develop the 
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backward countries. (7) Unless this is done, there will 
be a world food crisis which will make nonsense of all 
Western plans. (8) The Soviet menace is greatly exag- 
gerated. (9) Germany and Japan should not be rearmed 
and, in general, the military factor throughout the At- 
lantic world should be cut down to size. 

It is patent that all these propositions are arguable, 
but some of them are in fact echoed, more or less loudly, 
by moderate Laborites, by Liberals, and occasionally by 
Conservatives. Now and then, one even finds a hint of 
some of them in the Times. The trouble is that, while 
some are too subtle to be popularized, those that lend 
themselves to dramatization have been torn from their 
context, e.g., the clamor for a reduction in arms expendi- 
ture, and the campaign against German rearmament. The 
latter demand has now became so pressing that Attlee has 
slightly shifted his former stand in the matter. This is 
significant, for Attlee is not given to altering course 
merely in response to popular clamor. Presumably he 





CRIPPS: HIS DEATH WAS THE BIGGEST FACTOR 


has had a hint that Downing Street and Whitehall are 
now less keen to have Germany (and Japan) rearmed in 
the near future. There is fairly close cooperation be- 
tween the two front benches, as indeed there must be: 
With Britain in its present endangered condition, the 
three key posts of Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must be held by men funda- 
mentally committed to a bipartisan policy. This is true 
of Churchill, Eden and Butler (and is the reason why 
Butler, and not Oliver Lyttelton, the darling of the City, 
is at the Treasury). It was true of Attlee, Ernest Bevin 
and Cripps. It would not be true if Aneurin Bevan 
were swept to power by some unforeseeable cataclysm, 
and this is why moderate opinion is solidly against him. 

Yet the great middle bloc of opinion—moderate Con- 
servatives, Liberals and Laborites—includes elements 
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which, in a crisis, could be mobilized for some striking 
departure from the present policy of following Amer- 
ica’s lead in all or most respects. It is not without sig- 
nificance that an important liberal Conservative news- 
paper like the Observer should have come out recently 
with an economic program which assumes the insolubil- 
ity of the dollar problem unless Britain (a) imports less, 
(b) grows more food, (c) relies more closely on the 
Commonwealth and the colonies. This unorthodox sug- 
gestion was sharply rebuked by the Economist, but sup- 
port for some such program is growing in quarters once 
staunch for economic liberalism, multilateral trade and 
lower tariff barriers. There is a suspicion in many 
minds that exports to the dollar area will never do the 
trick, even if America lowers her tariff barriers, and that 
U.S. private investments cannot fill the dollar gap where 
the ECA program is now seen to have failed. There is, 
especially in Conservative quarters, a tendency to rely 
on Commonwealth development even at the expense of 
such economic benefits as a markedly more liberal Amer- 
ican tariff and currency policy—in any case unlikely 
under a Republican administration—might hold out. 
There are, in short, the makings of a conservative policy 
which would be as distinctively non-liberal as is the 
Bevanite version of Socialism, and the forces behind it 
are a great deal more powerful and less erratically led. 
Once Winston Churchill has left the scene—an event 
which, in the nature of things, cannot be long delayed— 
they may become strong enough to determine policy. The 
man most likely to lead them is not that elegant orator, 
Anthony Eden, but the silent man at the Treasury, Rich- 
ard Austen Butler. 

Such a change would pose a difficult problem for 
Labor, and in particular for its left wing. “Common- 
wealth development” and “economic independence for 
Britain” are slogans which make an appeal to many 
middle-class voters vaguely dissatisfied with the coun- 
try’s present status in the world and the apparently in- 
curable dollar problem. But if the mantle of Cripps falls 
on Butler, Labor will have itself to blame; for Cripps in 
1947-50 almost brought it off. He had the moral cour- 
age and the intellectual honesty to tell the nation the 
truth, and, with stronger backing from his Cabinet col- 
leagues and the trade unions, he might have carried the 
day against the forces of inertia. It is ironical that he 
had long been the political ally of Aneurin Bevan, who 
in recent months has done so little to recall his followers 
to a sense of reality. In that sense, the death of Cripps 
is the biggest factor in present-day British politics. It 
robbed the Left of its moral backbone, deprived Bevan 
of his only powerful ally, and drove him simultaneously 
into isolation and into irresponsibility. There are still 
some who hope that he will recover his balance, but 
more are coming to look upon him as a brilliant failure. 
That is a misfortune, for there is no one to fill his place. 
He is the lost leader. 
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of British Laborites, has pub- 
lished a booklet, Socialism: A New 
Statement of Principles, which I re- 
cently looked over. These Britishers 
have a charming frankness. They had 
a chance to put what they called so- 
cialism into practice. Then they dis- 
covered that the laws they had 
passed—though they brought about 
some good results—didn’t usher in 
the idyllic society they had envisioned 
during their bitter days of struggle. 
And so the anonymous members of 
the Labor party write this statement 
and acknowledge their disappoint- 
ment. Of necessity, they shove the 
socialist heaven an indefinite distance 
into the future and express their con- 
viction that its realization depends 
on many things quite different from 
any laws or economic arrangements 
which can be brought about by a 
political party. 

Part of the basis for nineteenth- 
century socialist thinking was the no- 
tion that collectivism would put an 
end to exploitation and, therefore, 
usher in an age of plenty. With this 
was naturally coupled the thought 
that the innate goodness of human 
nature would then lead to peaceful 
and pleasant ways of living. But 
along came Fascism, Nazism and 
Communism—with unlimited collec- 
tivism and horrors such as no one 
had ever dreamed of. Obviously, 
collectivism was no cure-all. 

British nationalization also brought 
its disappointments. The notion used 
to be that capitalists, through what 
is called exploitation, have a stream 
of wealth pouring in: if the workers 
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British Socialism 
Up-to-date 


could divert this stream into their 
own pockets, they could transform 
the nation into a single class enjoy- 
ing uniform prosperity. British work- 
ers learned from 1945 to 1950 that 
there was no such golden stream 
and that if the workers wanted to 
have more (even with industry na- 
tionalized), they would have to work 
harder or, at least, more efficiently, 
and produce more. 

The Socialist Union authors face 
up to this dilemma in fine style. Here 
is one of the things they say: 


“No particular method must be 
deified; each must be examined to 
see how far it can be trusted to 
lead us towards our goal. But 
there is no way of doing this with- 
out first being certain what ex- 
actly our purposes are. What sort 
of society, embodying what values, 
do we socialists hope to build? 
This is the leading question, and 
it can be answered only in terms 
of ethics.” 

I wish Karl Marx could lean down 


from some socialist heaven and read 
that. From this point onward, the 
authors give their chief attention to 
a discussion of freedom. They define 
it in terms which would be accepted 
by any intelligent anarchist or mod- 
erately progressive American Repub- 
lican. There is talk about individual 
dignity and equality of opportunity. 
Approvingly, the authors quote a fine 
paragraph from John Stuart Mill, in- 
cluding his sentence: “He who lets 
the world, or his own portion of it, 
choose his plan of life for him has 
no need of any other faculty than the 
ape-like one of imitation.” Then fol- 
lows a fine sermon on personal atti- 
tudes: If we are to have a better 


By William E. Bohn’ 


world, we must all learn to live more 
decently, more cooperatively. Just 
how we are to develop the superior 
moods and habits, we are not told. 
Perhaps better sermons will help, or 
more careful listening—it is a topic 
to which our schoolmen have paid 
much heed without notable success. 

What is absent from this book is 
the whole mechanical thought process 
of historical socialism. It is, in fact, 
definitely and eloquently rejected. 
“Capitalism” will not “inevitably” 
come to an end. It will not “in- 
evitably” be superseded by ‘ 
ism.” Things are not that simple. 
The future may be worse, rather than 
better. If we are to have something 
better, we must consciously plan for 
it. Some fine phrases are used: We 
are to live life “freely and fully.” 
“material values no longer provide 
satisfaction,” there is such a thing 
as “a full belly and an empty life.” 
The authors talk of “responsible par- 
ticipation” and “creative citizenship.” 
Among other things, this book shows 
that Britons who call themselves So- 
cialists are not as different as we 
think from Americans called liberals. 
New Dealers or progressives. Even 
the scanty descriptions given in this 
book show that, in some respects. the 
British economic system is less “ad- 
vanced” than ours. The differences 
between us and our friends on the 
old island are mainly in the use and 
definition of words. 

In the minds of the authors of this 
booklet, the creation of a better world 
waits on the voluntary collaboration 
not of a single class, but of practically 
the entire nation. To run a country 
well, the great majority of the people 
must be intelligent enough and in- 
terested enough to participate in 
political and industrial decisions. 
to bear burdens and accept sacrifices. 

In a world where we have wit- 
nessed such tragic flights from re- 
sponsibility, this better society of 
voluntarism seems a long way off. 
But our British friends stoutly main- 
tain that they can make it. It is safe 
to bet that Americans, with less ver- 
bal confidence, will not be far behind. 
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By Felix S. Cohen 


FIRST AMERICANS FIRST 


How can we expect to aid backward people abroad and avoid ill feeling 


when our original Point Four program—for the American Indian— 


is still foundering after 162 years of operation? 


9 FIRST HUNDRED YEARS were the hardest. Dozens 
of Point Four administrators were killed by the un- 
grateful recipients of our national bounty. The fifty cents 
a year that Congress appropriated for each beneficiary 
of our Point Four program in its first year grew to ap- 
proximately $250 per annum per capita. At least since 
1834, Congress has been attacking the administration 
of Point Four as “expensive, inefficient and irrespon- 
sible.” Year after year, its administrators have been 
putting forward plans to “work themselves out of their 
jobs,” but an increase of at least 70 per cent in the an- 
nual appropriations for the program has been requested. 
And as appropriations have increased, the protests of 
the natives supposed to benefit from them have increased 
proportionately. 

Eventually, the beneficiaries of our original Point Four 
program were given the right to vote in American Presi- 
dential elections, as well as the obligation to serve in 
American armies. In the election of November 1952. 
they were all free to vote, and almost every one cast his 
ballot against an administration that was trying to be- 
stow special “benefits” upon him at an average cost of 
$5,000 per family every four years. 

Our original Point Four program began with an effort 
to rehabilitate war-torn Indian nations by sending them 
exponents of technical American “know-how.” We hoped, 
incidentally, to wean 20,000 Indian warriors east of the 
Mississippi, and 30,000 to the west, from their economic 
and political ties with the British, the French and the 
Spaniards, with whom they were trading furs for gun- 
powder. If we could only make the Indians our allies, 
there would be no need to spread our national army of 
not more than 6,000 men around our farflung frontiers. 

After 162 years of practical experience in this effort, 
we are now expanding this program to cover other be- 
nighted and backward peoples in other parts of the 
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PUEBLOS: HAS ‘POINT FOUR’ MADE THEM ALLIES? 


world, Must we now repeat old mistakes on a vastly 
larger scale? If we cannot spend $5,000 on a family of 
poverty-stricken American citizens without provoking 
bitter resentment, how can we avoid similar reactions 
when we make gifts to peoples separated from us by 
ocean waters, national antipathies, economic rivalries, 
religious divergences, color lines, and centuries of his- 
tory? The hope that American generosity and know-how 
can be enlisted in a worldwide struggle against the 
squalor and despair that breed Communism is still a 
hope that inspires our best minds and stoutest hearts. But 
can those who share this hope continue, as they have 
done, to ignore the 162 years of our practical experience 
in “forest diplomacy” and acculturation with our First 
Americans? 

Consider the grievances that Indian tribes have pre- 
sented to Congress and to the Secretary of the Interior in 
recent months. Consider, for example, the recurrent prob- 
lem created when natives who have been carefully taught 
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the most advanced methods of farming prefer to dance or 
play at times which we think should be devoted to work. 
In the spring of 1952, on a Montana Indian reservation, 
a Federal representative called the local policeman to 
his office and ordered him to use whatever force was 
necessary to see that Sunday picnic games ended at 6 
o’clock. The purpose was to encourage farmers to rise 
early Monday mornings to do their chores. 

Thirty years ago, the Indian Bureau had a more elabo- 
rate set of regulations to accomplish the same purpose: 
Native dances could be held only once a month “in the 
daylight hours of one day in the midweek,” and could 
not be held at all in the months of March, April, June, 
July and August, when farm work is presumably most 
strenuous; it was further ordained “that none take part 
in the dances or be present who are under 50 years of 
age.” In 1934, Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes 
and Commissioner of Indian Affairs John Collier, who 
not only believed in Indian rights but put their beliefs 
into practice, abolished those regulations. But in 1952, 
benevolent dictatorship was once again controlling In- 
dian life. 

Now, of course, there never was the slightest legal 
authority for any Federal official’s telling any adult In- 
dian when to go to bed or get up, when to dance or work, 
or whether to use a land reservation or hotel reservation 
for either purpose. Yet, honorable representatives of the 
United States have felt that the promotion of a good cause 
should not be impeded by lawyer’s doubts concerning 
legal authority. 


THE PROBLEM OF CREDIT 


Sooner or later, every Point Four program runs into 
the problem of credit. In the cattle-raising country of the 
Far West, the drought years in the 1930s brought forth 
a striking solution to the credit problems of the small 
Indian cattlegrower. Drought cattle, purchased by the 
Government at an average cost of $12 a head as an act 
of charity to white owners who could no longer feed 
them, were distributed free to white relief clients; at the 
same time, these $12 cows were loaned to Indians on 
condition that they repay the loan in kind. Gradually, 
as cattle prices increased, Federal employes charged 
with effecting such repayments made it more and more 
difficult for Indians to repay in kind and eventually re- 
quired cash payments at current market rates. Thus, with. 
in the past three years, small Indian cattlegrowers have 
been forced to pay the Indian Bureau at rates of $110, 
$140 and $175 per head for cows that originally cost 
the Government $12 apiece. 

But, from the Indian viewpoint, the fact that the Gov- 
ernment was collecting interest at the rate of 70 per cent 
per annum on what had originally been classified as gifts 
in a relief program was not the worst side of the deal. Far 
more serious was the fact that, after the Indians had 
fully repaid the Indian Bureau both principal and inter- 
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est, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs refused to step 
out of the picture, but took the position that, even though 
the mortgage had been paid off, it would remain in effect 
until Congress canceled it. As a result, the Indian who 
has raised his own cattle on his own land, after paying 
the United States for the great-grandmothers and great- 
grandfathers of his herd, is still not free to dispose of his 
herd as he sees fit, but must follow the instructions of the 
Indian Bureau as to the management and sale of every 
steer or heifer. 

To the Indians, of course, this looks like bureaucratic 
despotism in the interest of favored cattle buyers, and yet 
the public servants charged with transmitting “know: 
how” to backward Indian cowboys unquestionably feel 
that their continued supervision over the management 
and sale of Indian cattle is essential to continued Indian 
economic progress. So it is that when legislation was re 
cently introduced in Congress to cancel the paid-off 
mortgages and allow the Indians to manage their own 
cattle, the Indian Bureau appeared in full force to oppose 
the legislation, and, with the aid of Congressional inertia, 
was able to chalk up a complete victory in its compaigt 
to perpetuate itself. 

In theory, at least, the ambassadors of American know- 
how must scrupulously refrain from interfering in local 
Indian elections, whether in the State of Montana or the 
State of Hyderabad. But it is a delicate thing to draw 
distinctions between the business of enlightening Indians 
on the handling of agricultural machinery and the busi- 
ness of enlightening Indians on the control which local 
municipal councils exercise in such matters, or evel 
enlightening Indians as to the fitness of various local 
councilors for such municipal duties. Since 1950, there 
fore, the Indian Bureau has distributed thousands of 
pages of mimeographed circulars advising Indians how 
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to vote in various local municipal elections. This it has 
done despite the vigorous protest of Indians and non- 
Indians who think, as Senator Dennis Chavez observed, 
that the Indian Bureau has enough to do without telling 
Indians how to vote. 

In most so-called backward communities, politeness is 
more highly developed than in our own industrial so- 
ciety, and when the Great White Father makes a request 
of his native clients, and repeats it often enough, he can 
generally have his way. But, every now and then, there 
arise obstreperous natives who refuse to take good ad- 
vice that is intended for their benefit. On these occasions, 
the administrator of benefits to the uncivilized must ask 
himself the question that a Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs asked years ago: “But if he will not learn? If 
he shall continue to persist in saying, ‘I am content, let 
me alone’?” The answer, which administrators since 
1888 have followed, is: “The Government must then, 
in duty to the public, compel the Indian to come out of 
his isolation into the civilized way that he does not desire 
to enter... .” 

On such occasions, a certain amount of force may 
become necessary. Frequently, such force is used with- 
out making official reports on the matter. “Indians,” said 
an Indian agent some years before the New Deal and the 
Square Deal, “sometimes have to be dealt with severely 
and promptly. I made no mention of the execution in my 
report of Indians, as I did not know whether others 
could see the necessity for it that I did, and thought it 
as well to say nothing about it to the authorities at 


Washington.” 
ARMS AND THE INDIAN 


While Indian Bureau officials are no longer prone to 
hang or shoot Indians of whose conduct they disapprove, 
the Bureau has been making strenuous efforts during the 
past year to secure enactment of legislation which would 
authorize any of its employes to carry arms and use these 
arms in effecting the search, seizure or arrest, without 
warrant, of any Indian, inside or outside of any reserva- 
tion, who might presume to violate any of the thousands 
of regulations which the Bureau and the Interior Depart- 
ment issue, from time to time, with or without specific 
statutory authority. The sedate Philadelphia /nquirer, on 
April 17, 1952, noted: 

“It is amazing that an agency of our Government, 
for any reason, would put forth such proposals as 
these. Such a grant to bureaucrats of vast authority 


over Indians or anyone else in this country hasn’t a 

shadow of justification. It should be rejected.” 

A day later, the conservative New Orleans Times 
Picayune observed: 

“Chronic hardship, lack of schooling and the un- 
relieved ravages of disease naturally provoke discon- 
tent and criticism among the victims. The bill to 
authorize the Indian Bureau to make arrests without 
warrant for violation of Indian Bureau regulations, 
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etc., might fill the jails with complainants, but can 

hardly remedy conditions and policies which prov oke 

and justify the complaints.” 

The efforts of benevolent bureaucrats to enlarge their 
control over the lives of the human beings they serve 
have reached new extremes since May 1950, when Dillon 
S. Myer became Commissioner of Indian Affairs. But 
these incidents are not novel or extraordinary. The 
162 years or more in which the Indian Bureau and its 
predecessor, the Indian Department, have been function- 
ing have witnessed an almost uninterrupted aggrandize- 
ment of Bureau power and a correlative dissipation of 
Indian land and Indian liberty. 

When this process had proceeded for 100 years, a 
puzzled Commissioner of Indian Affairs summarized what 
he called “the evolution of the Indian agent” in these 
words: 

“Appointed at first in the capacity of a commercial 
agent or consul of the United States in the country of 
an alien people, the Indian agent . . . has developed 
into an officer with power to direct the affairs of the 
Indians and to transact their business in all details 
and in all relations. This is a very curious chapter in 
our history. There is a striking contrast between ‘min- 
isters plenipotentiary,’ appointed by the United States 
to treat with powerful Indian nations, and an army 
officer, with troops at his command, installed over a 
tribe of Indians to maintain among them an absolute 
military despotism. Yet our policy of dealing with 
them has swung from one of these extremes to the 
other in a strangely vacillating way.” 

There was an interlude of 20 years in which Indian 
land-holdings and Indian self-government slowly ex- 
panded, under the Commissionerships of a Quaker 
humanitarian, Charles J. Rhoades; a scholarly and in- 
spired champion of Indian freedom, John Collier; and a 
fighting lawyer who believed in human rights, William 
A. Brophy. But at the end of this interlude, an expanding 
bureaucratic agency reasserted itself and long-forgotten 
shibboleths and regulations were dusted off and made to 
look like new. The old “emancipation” double-talk was 
trotted forth, and bills to give the Indian Bureau vast 
new powers to dispose of Indian property without In- 
dian consent were brought forth under the guise of bills 
to “liquidate” the Bureau nationally or in specific states. 

Shocked at the sudden repudiation of promises of self- 
government on which the signatures of Roosevelt, Ickes, 
Krug, Chapman, Collier and Brophy were hardly dry, 
Indians throughout the United States rose to protest the 
Dillon Myer policies. Suddenly excluded from all par- 
ticipation in Indian Bureau planning for the Indians’ 
future (the Secretary’s Indian Advisory Committee was 
never called into session after the appointment of Myer), 
Indians came to turn more and more, like other minority 
groups, to private civic organizations and private at- 
torneys for help in their campaigns to achieve freedom 
from discrimination and bureaucratic controls. 

At this point, the Indian Bureau began to launch a 
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series of violent attacks against the various groups to 
whom the Indians looked for help. Civic and religious 
groups that had helped Indians through many historic 
struggles became the object of bitter propaganda attacks. 
Religious leaders who sought to alleviate Indian starva- 
tion were denounced by Bureau officials as “emotional.” 
Indian leaders who had advocated reducing wasteful 
Bureau appropriations suddenly found their tribal credit 
funds frozen. A banker with whom Indians had deposited 
their own money (instead of depositing it with the 
Bureau) was accused of the heinous offense of under- 
mining Bureau regulations (which later turned out to be 
themselves unlawful) . 

The most savage of the Indian Bureau’s attacks were 
directed against lawyers privately employed by Indians 
and paid out of their own pockets. One of the most 
treasured American traditions is that anyone has the 
right to be represented by counsel of his own choice. But 
this tradition has little appeal for “expert administrators.” 

Perhaps the new Commissioner of Indian Affairs had 
bitter memories of the successful attacks that lawyers 
had made against the regulations which forbade loyal 
American citizens of Japanese ancestry to leave Dillon 
Myer’s concentration camps without his permission. Per- 
haps he remembered that. when the United States 
Supreme Court set aside his regulations, Justice Murphy 
characterized his program as an “unconstitutional resort 
to racism.” Perhaps he remembered that Judge Denman 
and the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals had character- 





FAMILY AFFAIR 


Soviet Director Loses Job, Had 70 of Kin on Payroll_—News- 
paper headline. 


Corruption is irrational, 
It’s morals gone askew. 
(It’s also international — 
The Commies have it, too. ) 


At padding rolls with relatives, 
We scream with loaded lungs. 

(There are, it seems, appellatives 
In all the many tongues. ) 


To grab the pay and skin folk 

Is really far from humorous. 
(We're guilty, too, but kinfolk 

In Russia are more numerous. ) 


—Richard Armour 








ized conditions at the Tule Lake relocation camp, which 
he supervised, as “in major respects as degrading as 
those of a penitentiary and, in important respects, worse 
than any Federal Penitentiary.” Perhaps he recalled that 
a distinguished law teacher and expert in international 
affairs had characterized his administration of these de- 
tention camps as “our worst wartime mistake.” If only 
he had been able to prevent his Japanese-American 
prisoners from employing attorneys, all these judicial 
condemnations might have been avoided. 

In 1950, a strenuous search was instituted to find some 
legal basis for denying Indians the right to employ at- 
torneys. After some weeks of intensive research, Bureau 
lawyers came up with an 1872 statute which might pos- 
sibly serve the purpose. It was not much of a statute. 
It dealt with “Indians not citizens.” Since 1924, at least, 
all Indians born in the United States have been, by act 
of Congress, full citizens. None of Commissioner Myer’s 
three predecessors had ever invoked the 1872 statute, 
considered practically obsolete, to prevent Indians from 
defending their legal and constitutional rights. Yet, on 
the basis of the statute, a maze of novel regulations was 
drafted to restrict the employment of attorneys by In- 
dians. 

Protests against this restriction reached a point where 
public hearings became necessary. Forty-four witnesses 
testified; they represented the American Bar Association. 
CIO, American Civil Liberties Union, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, and dozens 
of other important civic groups as well as numerous 
Indian tribes. Every witness spoke in opposition to the 
Dillon Myer regulations. High spot in the hearings was 
the testimony of a full-blooded Indian engineer who had 
helped to make the Los Alamos bomb; he noted that. 
while the United States had entrusted him with one of 
its great secrets, the Indian Bureau would not trust him 
to hire a lawyer of his own choosing. Secretary Oscar 
L. Chapman flatly rejected the regulations, and appointed 
a committee to study the problem and prepare new regu- 
lations. The committee never met. The matter of approv- 
ing or disapproving Indian attorney contracts was left 
in Dillon Myer’s hands, The rejected regulations continue 
to guide Myer. 

Our representatives and agents in the Indian country 
know a great deal about potatoes and carburetors, but 
very little about human dignity. They live in big houses 
and pretend to be “servants” of the Indians who live 
around them in mud-chinked cabins and tarpaper shacks. 
Lady Bountiful’s condescension contaminates almost 
every gift bought with the billion dollars we are spend- 
ing every twelve years on our “domestic, dependent In- 
dian nations.” If we could somehow do a creditable job 
with our oldest American minority, we could hope some 
day to do as creditable a job under the more difficult 
conditions that face our modern Point Four program- 
makers beyond the seas, 
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CHAMBERLIN 


$ THE DANGER of Communist in- 

filtration of the U.S. Government 
“clear and present” or is it a thing 
of the past? I am convinced that it 
is very much “clear and present.” In 
this connection, I had some corres- 
pondence with an old friend, a jour- 
nalist of the highest professional abil- 
ity and of staunch anti-Communist 
views, who had made this statement 
in a recent article: 

“In all the past and continuing 
probing into areas of Government 
where Communists may have 
crept into positions of influence 
and been busy at their work, no 
evidence has shown any Commu- 
nist activity later than ten to 
fourteen years ago.” 


This statement, I am afraid, gives 
a far more comforting picture than 
the facts warrant. “Ten to fourteen 
years ago” would mean 1938-1942. 
But the greatest successes of the 
Communist fifth column were won 
during the war years. 

The climate of that time is, 
happily, far away now. But I can 
recall, toward the end of the war, 
that loyal Government officials with 
an awareness of the continuing Com- 
munist threat believed they would 
jeopardize their careers if they were 
seen in public with known anti-Com- 
munists. When Adolf A. Berle Jr., 
then State Department security of- 
ficer, went to Roosevelt in 1939 with 
a list of Communists in Government 
service given to him by Whittaker 
Chambers, Roosevelt told him to “go 
jump in the lake.” With this attitude 
in the highest Government circles, is 
it surprising that Communist spy 
tings in New York and Washington 
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had a field day and that many Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers 
easily got into important posts in 
Government service? 

Consider a few specific cases. We 
know that Alger Hiss was an under- 
ground Communist who betrayed 
confidential documents to a Commu- 
nist spy ring in the Thirties. Hiss 
was an influential State Department 
official during and after the war. He 
was one of the small group of Amer- 
ican representatives at Yalta. He 
played an important part in shaping 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

Did Hiss ever sever his Commu- 
nist affiliations? There is no evidence 
of this; his obstinately unrepentant 
attitude suggests the contrary. And 
the harm he could have done during 
the war and postwar years is much 
greater than the harm we know he 
did by feeding diplomatic reports 
(which, of course, soon became ob- 
solete) to Soviet agents before the 
war. 

One of the most notorious Com- 
munist agents in Washington during 
the war (and, amid all our “reign of 
terror,” he got off scot-free) was 
Nathan Gregory Silvermaster. His 
doings are described in detail by 
Chambers and by Elizabeth Bentley. 
He microfilmed a large amount of 
material obtained from informants in 
the Treasury, the Pentagon, the OSS 
and other agencies for the benefit of 
a Soviet spy ring. Despite repeated 
unfavorable reports on him by in- 
vestigating agencies, Silvermaster 
flitted from one Government job to 
another, protected at every step by 
such high-placed patrons as Lauch- 


lin Currie and Harry Dexter White. 

White was a very influential fig- 
ure, Morgenthau’s right-hand man in 
the Treasury and principal author 
of the Morgenthau Plan. He has 
been identified by Chambers and 
Bentley as a steady source of infor- 
mation for their spy rings. And 
there is surely plausible ground for 
suspecting a relation between White’s 
Communist sympathies and the na- 
ture of the Morgenthau Plan, which 
would certainly have driven Germany 
into Stalin’s arms if it had ever 
been put into effect. 

There was surely “evidence of 
Communist activity” in the Amerasia 
case (summer 1945), when quan- 
tities of secret Government docu- 
ments were found in the office of 
that pro-Soviet magazine edited by 
a man with a long Communist-front 
record. Also in the Judith Coplon 
case, which occurred later. 

I often talked with the late Reuben 
Markham about the suspicious char- 
acters who flocked into the OWI 
when he worked there during the 
war. It became a sort of standard 
joke between us to say, whenever 
someone who had lived in America 
turned up as a Communist in Bul- 
garia, or Poland, or the Soviet 
Union: “But surely he worked in 
the OWI during the war!” And, as 
often as not, this was the case. 

Real awareness of the Communist 
fifth-column danger only set in after 
the fortunate defection of Igor Gou- 
zenko cracked the Canadian spy ring 
wide open. The situation has im- 
proved during recent years as a re- 
sult of the loyalty program and 
growing public awareness of the 
danger. But it is hard to feel that we 
are out of the woods yet, when many 
Americans in policy-making positions 
in the UN refuse “for fear of self- 
incrimination” to say whether they 
are or have been Communists and 
some even balk at stating whether 
they are now engaged in espionage 
against America. Most of these bash- 
ful witnesses, it may be noted, came 
to the UN with records of service in 
United States Government agencies. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 






HICKS 


N Always the Young Strangers (Harcourt, Brace, 

$5.00), Carl Sandburg has told the story of his first 
twenty-one years—from 1878, when he was born, to 
1899, when, a veteran of the Spanish-American War, he 
entered Lombard College in his native Galesburg, Illinois. 
It is a many-sided story, but the chief emphasis falls— 
deliberately, we may be sure—on the fact that he was 
the son of immigrants. That is the meaning—or one 
meaning—of the title he has chosen, from one of his 
poems, and it is a theme that is constantly reiterated. 

The poet’s father, August, who never learned to read 
or write, came to this country from Sweden about 1870. 
He adopted the name of Sandburg; what his own name 
was—whether it was Johnson or Danielson or something 
else—was never clear to his family. It was in this country 
that he met and married Clara Anderson, and they went 
together to Galesburg, where a cousin of his was living. 
Here he went to work in the blacksmith shop of the 
CB & Q Railroad, and here his first son and second child, 
Carl August, was born just seventy-five years ago. 

Although his parents never talked much about the Old 
Country, being determined to make the most of life in 
their new home, young Carl, who for many years went 
by the name of Charlie, had a rich Swedish heritage. 
He learned Swedish and English simultaneously—and to 
begin with, more of the former than the latter. Swedish 
folklore and customs played an important part in his 
early life; it was at a Swedish church that he first en- 
countered organized religion. And all this, as he is ob- 
viously trying to remind us, went into the making of one 
of the most American of poets. 

He reminds us, too, that the America in which he grew 
up was being shaped by men and women of many na- 
tionalities. Naturally, he knew best the Swedes of Gales- 
burg, but he also knew Germans, Irish, Italians, Jews 
and Negroes, and he tells us about them. Among the 
boys, there was talk of “sheenies” and “micks” and 
“dagoes” and “snorkies,” but these were not in them- 
selves derogatory terms: 


“When you hated and wanted to be mean you said, 
‘goddam mick’ or ‘goddam nigger.’ We believed that 
the ‘sheenies’ on the quiet might be calling us 
‘snorkies’ and calling the Irish ‘micks,’ and that 
would be all right with us because that’s what we 
were. But if they called us ‘goddam snorkies’ or ‘god- 


By Granville Hicks 


Carl Sandburg: Immigrant’s Son 
Who Sang of America’s Greatness 


dam micks’ then we would look for bricks to heave.” 

In other words, the melting pot worked pretty well in 
Galesburg, and so this story of the child of immigrants 
is also the story of a typical Middle Western boyhood, 
The Sandburgs thought of themselves as “not rich—but 
not poor.” August Sandburg was miserably paid for the 
long, hard hours he worked, and there were many 
things the family had to go without, but they could hold 
their heads up with anybody in Galesburg. Even when 
hard times came, and they had to go shorter than usual, 
they never lost their self-respect. 

In a way, the book is simply a long descriptive cata- 
logue of the things that shaped the mind of young Charlie 
Sandburg. He tells what he learned at home and in 
school and out of school. There is a chapter called “Kid 
Talk—Folk Talk” that is made up entirely of remembered 
sayings and stories—the sort of thing he has so often 
woven into his poetry. And there is a later chapter de- 
voted to incidents and remarks that contributed to his 
awareness of sex and its significance. 

I know of no other autobiography that indicates so 
well the complexity of the process by which a boy’s 
mind is formed. Sandburg was a great reader, but, by 
force of circumstances, an undiscriminating one. He read 
everything he could lay hands on, including a series of 
biographies that came in Duke’s Cigarettes. (His prob- 
lem was to find somebody who smoked coffin nails.) Here 
he read about General Beauregard, the Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmadge, George Peabody, John Jacob Astor, Robert 
Ingersoll and various other eminent Americans, and 
gained new ideas about the possibilities of American life. 

He left school after he finished the eighth grade. 
“From then on until several years later,” he writes, 
“what schooling I got was outside of schools, from read- 
ing books, newspapers and magazines, from watching 
and listening to many kinds of people and what they 
were doing and saying. I knocked around in different 
jobs, learning a little in each of them and learning too 
in idle days between jobs.” He had his first part-time job 
—sweeping out an office—when he was 11, and thereafter 
he delivered papers, peddled milk, worked in a drugstore. 
Deciding that he wanted to learn a trade, he took a job 
as porter in a barber shop. Later he worked with a tin 
smith, cut ice, washed pop bottles, etc., etc. He never 
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Jearned a trade, but, as he says, learned much else— 
much that he was to make good use of. 

Nor was his life all work. He had his gang—the Dirty 
Dozen—and they had their fun, and he learned from them 
what a boy can only learn from his contemporaries. He 
went to fairs, circuses, shows, played games, got into 
scrapes. He found amusement and instruction at the 
library. the YMCA, the courthouse and the depot. 

He enjoyed life, but he was not immune to the 
Weltschmerz of late adolescence, and a time came when 
he thought of suicide. He chose, however, a less desper- 
ate remedy—he became a hobo. “What came over me in 
those years 1896 and 1897 wouldn’t be easy to tell. I 
hated my home town and yet I loved it. And I hated and 
luved myself about the same as I did the town and the 
people.” He went away for a time, saw some sights and 
had some adventures, and was glad to come home again. 
House-painting was the trade he tried to learn this time, 
but he didn’t take to it, and boredom as well as patriot- 
ism pushed him into the Army when war was declared. 


He was never in great danger, but he did experience a 


great many discomforts, and he is still a little sore at 
Dicky (Richard Harding) Davis, who called the Porto 
Rican campaign a picnic. 

The book, which ends with Sandburg’s return from 
the war and his decision to enter Lombard, would lead 
no one to suspect that the lad it is written about was 
likely to become a poet, but certainly it helps us to un- 
derstand why he is the kind of poet he is. What we feel 
here is a boy’s passion for understanding his world, a 
kid’s curiosity about people, all the people he has ever 
met. That curiosity, instead of withering as it usually 
does, stayed fresh and strong in Sandburg, and it lies 
behind the best of his poetry, which is always concerned 
with concrete human experience. 

His interest in people makes this book important in 
still a third way: It is the story of a community. Young 
Carl Sandburg could not know all the 20,000 people in 
Galesburg, but he knew a lot of them, from the hon- 
ored pioneers and leading citizens to the town bums. 
The book is a wonderful portrait gallery, with scores— 
perhaps hundreds—of pictures of individuals, any one 
of them, we are made to feel, worth a book in himself. 

From these pictures one could go a long way toward 
reconstructing the political, economic and social life of 
Galesburg in the ’80s and ’90s, but it is not primarily 
for its record of public life that one reads it. Its great 
quality is the sense it gives of people living their lives— 
at their work, in their homes. in their casual contacts with 
their neighbors. There are suggestions, too, of their 
problems, their involvements, their frustrations. The 
chapter on a boy’s awakening to sex, “Theme in Shadow 
and Gold,” is rich in intimations of the excitements— 
the love and hate and fear, the elation and despair— 
that underlay the proper exterior of a commonplace 
Middle Western city. 
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Sandburg writes about all this without sentimentality; 
he is interested in re-creating the past, not in glorifying 
it. That the time was often a bad one for working people 
he knows well, out of his own experience and especially 
his father’s. August Sandburg’s son knows all about 
low pay, frequent lay-offs, and the sixty-hour week. 

“On an eight-hour workday,” he says of his father, 

“he would have had in those years many days amount- 
ing to two or three years of time for work of his own 
choice, for rest, for play and talk with his children 
and friends, for his accordion and his Bible. In those 
two added hours a day across the years his personality 
would have reached out and down and up, would have 
struck deeper roots in the good earth and sent higher 
branches toward the blue sky.” 


Yet the book does make quite clear, and should make 
it clear even to the very young, that people were often 
both busy and happy in the days before television, the 
radio, the movies and the automobile. And though much 
has been gained, something has been lost, for in those 
days people were compelled to explore and extend their 
own resources. They had much less than we have now, 
but for that very reason they used what they had more 
wisely. 

The book suffers from the same faults as Sandburg’s 
poetry and his biography of Lincoln. In the first place, 
it relies too much on masses of facts and even on mere 
catalogues. This, of course, is the essence of Sandburg’s 
method in everything he does, and an effective method 
it is in his hands. His eye and his ear are so good that 
he makes his facts count. Every now and then, however, 
one wants to cry out in protest that not all facts are 
equally important. What Sandburg can do at his best 
with the seemingly trivial is miraculous, but sometimes 
the miracle doesn’t come off. 

The second shortcoming, also familiar, is a false 
naiveté. Again the fault is closely related to a virtue, for, 
as I have just been saying, it is the freshness of Sand- 
burg’s curiosity that gives his work its peculiar distinc- 
tion. When, however, he assumes the pose of wide-eyed 
innocence, the results are awkward and even embarrass- 
ing. Heaven knows that too much emphasis is placed in 
contemporary poetry on sophistication and obscurity, and 
we value Sandburg because he isn’t afraid of being com- 
monplace. But we want him to be himself, not an actor 
playing the part of Carl Sandburg. 

Both faults are present, but neither is conspicuous 
enough to detract from our enjoyment of the book. In 
fact, it seems to me that Sandburg has come closer to 
overcoming his weaknesses than ever before. At any rate, 
the book is a pleasure to read, and it will bear some 
thinking about, Here we can see the America out of 
which our America has grown, and it is a lot closer to 
us than we are likely to suppose when we measure the 
distance in terms of gadgets. We will do well to try to 
understand it, for from it derives much of our strength 
as a nation. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Well-tampered History 


Sidney Hillman: Statesman of American Labor. 


By Matthew Josephson. 
Doubleday. 701 pp. $5.00. 


THE BEATIFICATION of Sidney Hill- 
man goes on apace with a recital of 
sundry miracles and saintly deeds 
in this apostolic tract. Inasmuch as 
any biography of Hillman must 
necessarily also be a record of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, students of labor history 
should be warned that the gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew Josephson is not 
really gospel truth. The homiletics of 
veneration are spiked with profane 
distortions of history, some of which 
Hillman himself would have con- 
demned had he been alive to pass on 
the work. It is sometimes difficult to 
tell to whom the author professes his 
allegiance—Hillman and the Amalga- 
mated or the congregation of front- 
ers and fellow-travelers in which he 
customarily performs his devotions. 

In this well-tampered history, the 
founders of the Amalgamated come 
off a poor second. So do a number 
of Hillman’s immediate associates in 
the union. His colleagues and con- 
other needle-trade 
unions are treated with a disdain 
that outrages both fact and decency. 
Indeed, the purpose of this book 
seems to be to denigrate reputable 
spokesmen of labor in order, on the 
one hand, to glorify Hillman and. 
on the other, to justify a peculiarly 
twisted and biased party line. It 
seems to me that Hillman was suff- 
ciently eminent in his own right not 
to require such artificial supports. 

As everyone knows, the Amalga- 
mated was born in a torment of re- 
volt against social and industrial in- 
justice. The tailors of New York, 
like their kin and neighbors, the dress- 
makers, cloakmakers. capmakers, fur 


temporaries in 





Reviewed by J. C. Rich 


Editor, the “Hat Worker,” and staff 


member, “Jewish Daily Forward” 


workers and other immigrant Jewish 
workers, were fired with the pros- 
pect of emancipation from their 
woes in the sweatshop and in the 
general community. The leaders of 
the then rapidly expanding immi- 
grant population were inspired and 
dedicated men. Almost all of them 
were Socialists or adherents of simi- 
lar forward-looking ideologies. In 
addition to their concepts of a just 
economic order, they taught their 
people the ethical values as well as 
the practical utility of labor unity. 
A trade union became not merely an 
instrument for economic gain. It 
was a cause, a hallowed institution 
seeking the advancement of all man- 
kind. No sacrifice was too great. the 
Jewish immigrant body was taught. 
if it served this cause. 

In addition to these ethical and 
moral strivings, the leaders stirred a 
ferment of cultural activity among 
their people. many of whom had been 
deprived of elementary education in 
the Old Country. The most effective 
instrument in this enormously engag- 
ing, enormously significant social. 
economic and cultural upheaval was 
the Jewish Daily Forward. This 
Yiddish-language newspaper and its 
readers were limbs and body of the 
same entity, and it was natural for 
each to support the other and even, 
on occasion, to clash with each other. 

All this is incomprehensible to 
the fellow-traveling author of the 
Hillman biography. Josephson treats 
these tailors and their leaders with 
supercilious disdain. The membership 
is to him an inchoate and rather 
ignorant mass of people given to 
foolish ideologies that had nothing 


to do with the piece-work rates ona 
pair of pants. Their leaders were 
“cultists,” who, while frozen stiff to 
their party dogmas, were not above 
petty bickering and jealous striving 
for personal advantage. Hillman, it 
seems, was above all that. Even in 
1914, Josephson says, when Hillman 
was a functionary of the cloakmakers’ 
Joint Board, he had reached an 
Olympian height where he could pass 
judgment on such men as Benjamin 
Schlesinger and Morris Sigman, 
Meyer London and Morris Hillquit. 
“As personalities,” the author states, 
“they seemed to Hillman too often 
swayed by their own _ belligerent 
rhetoric and jealous passions. . 
They might be Socialists, yet . 
some of them, as he said, showed 
they were ‘lacking in principles.’” 
Abraham Cahan is described in the 
book as “boss of the East Side So- 
cialists.” The only contribution of 
the paper he edited to the founding 
of the Amalgamated and its subse- 
quent progress was, according to 
Josephson, in the form of a strike 
incident in which some enraged 
tailors smashed the windows of the 
Forward. The story of this 1913 
strike, which was in fact the Concord 
and Bunker Hill of the founding of 
the ACWA, is related with the 
skimpiest detail—it occupies less than 
a page in the whole volume. Yet the 
author finds room for the following 
comment: “The lapidation of Mr. 
Abraham Cahan’s windows was an 
episode long remembered in the 
needle trades of New York.” A sim- 
ilar incident occurred much later in 
Mr. Sidney Hillman’s offices on 
Union Square, but that only empha- 
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sized Mr. Hillman’s vision and states- 
manship, according to the book. 

The biography is full of such side- 
swipes, wisecracks and snide remarks 
at the expense of Hillman’s contem- 
poraries in the labor movement. 
David Dubinsky, President of the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union, is a main target of these 
shafts of acerb humor. Some chapters 
seem to have been written for the 
express purpose of belittling Dubin- 
sky and proving what a big man 
Hillman was by comparison. “Du- 
binsky’s rage had its comical side.” 
is the comment on a protest lodged 
by the ILGWU against discrimina- 
tion in awarding contracts for mili- 
tary uniforms during World War II. 
There was a time when Hillman 
looked up to his associates in the 
needle-trade unions and banked on 
their assistance and good will... . 

Hillman’s reputed “statesmanship” 
came a cropper in almost every in- 
stance in which statesmanlike fore- 
sight should have impelled him to 
Dubinsky’s point of view rather than 
his own. This is particularly true in 
respect to Hillman’s maneuvers in 
the American Labor party and the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
In both cases, he sided with the 
Communists to the detriment of 
trade-union and liberal interests. He 
did so not because he himself was a 
Communist—he was not—but be- 
cause he loved maneuver and man- 
ipulation. The clever and agile Hill- 
man, were he alive now, would prob- 
ably have preferred to gloss over his 
ventures with the Communist fronts. 
The author of his biography, a 
fronter of considerable standing, in- 
sists on embellishing and glorifying 
them. Thus, it was Dubinsky and his 
associate, Alex Rose, according to the 
book, who were “stubborn” and “dog- 
matic” when they refused to accept 
Communist functionaries in the ALP. 
They certainly were stubborn, while 
Hillman was pliable—and look at 
what has happened since with this 
Labor party front! Even the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers was fi- 
nally forced to sever its association 
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with it because of the Communists. 

In the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, Hillman’s obvious purpose 
was to discomfit the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which refused to 
have truck with any captive unions 
of dictatorial nations. He managed 
to influence the British and French 
unionists in launching upon this ad- 
venture, ignoring warnings that the 
WFTU would be merely an instru- 
ment of Soviet foreign policy. Hill- 
man’s statesmanship came to an ab- 
ject end when the WFTU turned to 
the purpose for which the Soviets 
wanted it created—the undermining 
of U.S. prestige abroad. The CIO 
took the proper and courageous step 
when it repudiated Hillman’s “states- 
manlike” creation and helped form 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions to counter the 
WFTU’s machinations. 

The same line of the fronter and 
apologist is followed in the story of 
the Amalgamated’s internal conflict 
with the Communists. Hillman, ac- 
cording to this account, catered to 
neither the “right” nor the “left” 
wing in this intramural struggle, 
but was above the passions of the 
“zealots” and “sectarians.” Both the 
Communists and the anti-Commu- 
nists are pictured as equally petty 
and equally culpable, and Hillman 
would not permit either “outsider” 
to dominate the union. This is a pat 
and convenient equation for a 
present-day Communist apologist to 
adopt, but it doesn’t add up as true 
history. | 

It just isn’t true that two outside 
forces, labeled “right” and “left,” 
were contending for domination of 
the Amalgamated. The truth is that 
the Communists were the only force 
working from without to capture the 
organization. The right-wingers were 
not in opposition to Hillman or to 
the union as a whole. On the con- 
trary, they were Hillman’s friends 
and comrades-in-arms. It is true that 
Hillman straight-armed and_two- 
timed them in the foolish notion that 
he could placate the Communists, but 
when he was finally forced to take 


action to save the union from cap- 
ture by the CP, he went to these 
very right-wingers for assistance. Yet, 
nothing in the book suggests that 
there was any merit in the battle 
waged against the Communists. 

The author indulges in pro-Com- 
munist apologetics even in situations 
in which Hillman openly condemned 
the Stalinists. In the celebrated 
North American Aviation strike in 
California, which Hillman as OPM 
Director wanted broken, Josephson 
makes every effort to play down the 
Communist machinations. The strike 
was actually nothing more than a 
token of the Nazi-Soviet Pact: the 
“statesmanlike” Stalin wanted to 
prove to Hitler that he could sabo- 
tage defense production in the far- 
away United States. According to 
Josephson, however, the intransigence 
of the strike leaders was only a re- 
flection of the workers’ actual senti- 
ments. Thus history is slanted to suit 
the party line even when it doesn’t 
suit the facts of Hillman’s life. 

The best parts of the book are 
those that relate to Hillman’s ac- 
tivity as a union leader involved in 
the infinitely trying task of overcom- 
ing the opposition of employers and 
improving the lot of the member- 
ship. No one need minimize Hill- 
man’s skill and acumen in_ this 
capacity. Even here, however, the 
book might have done better if it 
did not indulge in boastfulness and 
sly denigration of contemporaries in 
the labor movement. 

The style of the book has all the 
tedium of a theological tract. Only 
true disciples of the sanctified subject 
or students inured to the toil of re- 
search will be tempted to wade 
through its stupendous dullness. 
Nevertheless, it is a written record 
and will become available to future 
students of the rise and development 
of immigrant labor in the United 
States. Who of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers will be around to 
tell them that the facts are twisted 
and history tampered with to suit the 
devious notions of those responsible 


for the book? 
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Report on the American Communist. 
By Morris L. Ernst and David Loth. 
Henry Holt. 240 pp. $3.00. 


THE TITLE of this book is mis- 
leading. It is not a report on the 
American Communist. It is a report 
on 300 ex-Communists who were in- 
terviewed by the authors. These 300 
are a small part of the estimated 
700,000 men and women who have 
been in the party at one time or an- 
other, and there is no evidence that 
the sample is representative. Most of 
those interviewed joined the party 
between the ages of 18 and 23. The 
majority left it before they were 23. 
An attempt to construct from this 
material a “composite picture of the 
American Communist” seems rather 
preposterous, especially if it is com- 
bined with the theory that under- 
standing Communists in order to un- 
derstand Communism—and not the 
other way around—is the more fruit- 
ful approach. It is like trying to un- 
derstand the Jesuit order by investi- 
gating several hundred novices who 
left the monastery before being or- 
dained. 

But if we cut down to size the pre- 
tensions expressed in the title, the 
idea of the book is quite useful. It is 
interesting and important to know 
what makes young people drift into 
the Communist party and out of it 
again. The authors are right in con- 
tending that it would be good to 
separate this Communist periphery 
from the hard core. And they are 
also right in arguing that stupid 
treatment of ex-Communists only 
helps the Communist cause. 

The excerpts from the interviews 
with ex-Communists are interesting. 
For people who tend to identify Com- 
munists with wild-eyed, bearded 
foreigners in leather jackets. the book 
is bound to be extremely useful. For 
better informed people, it confirms 
what they knew: that the American 
Communist party is not proletarian, 
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the Marginal Communist 


Reviewed by Peter Meyer 
Author, “The Soviet Union: A New Class 
Society”; contributor to “Commentary” 


but predominantly middle-class in 
composition; that most members 
come from “petty-bourgeois” and 
some from simply bourgeois homes; 
that they have an above-average edu- 
cation; and that they join not for 
economic but for idealistic reasons. 

The amateurish psychological an- 
alysis of these reasons is less con- 
vincing. Certainly many young per- 
sons join in order to escape from 
loneliness and to find a sense of “be- 
longing”; many find in the party 
doctrine and discipline an Ersatz for 
paternal authority; some girls follow 
their boy-friends; others consider 
themselves ugly ducklings and find 
in the comradeship of young people 
a substitute for satisfying love rela- 
tions. But all these reasons make 
other young people of a similar make- 
up join the Boy Scouts, church asso- 
ciations or the ADA. To answer the 
question of why so many young in- 
tellectuals and white-collar workers 
joined the Communist party, whose 
policies conflicted not only with their 
material interests but also with their 
professed ideals, is obviously impos- 
sible without analyzing the intellect- 
ual and political atmosphere of the 
time in which they joined. And this is 
a problem that the authors evade and 
minimize. 

Therefore, they also underestimate 
the importance of a political struggle 
against American Communism. They 
found that defections from the party 
at critical turning-points in history 
(like the Moscow Trials, the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact, etc.) were no more fre- 
quent than in other years. But they 
themselves point out that the process 
of cutting one’s ties with Communism 
is slow, painful and difficult, and 
usually takes years. Some Commu- 
nists experienced deep intellectual 
and emotional distress during the 


Moscow Trials and they suppressed 
their doubts, but a new incident, 
sometimes trivial and personal, 
broke the camel’s back two or three 
years later. Why should we discount 
the ex-Communist’s statement that 
the Trials were the real cause of his 
break, and instead believe Mr. Ernst 
when he says that the decisive reason 
was a new girl-friend? 

Many Communists do succeed in 
suppressing their doubts. But why do 
we let them? If we conducted sys- 
tematic political warfare against 
American Communism, if we forced 
every marginal Communist or fellow- 
traveler to take a stand, for instance, 
on the anti-Semitic Prague trial, we 
would achieve more than we do. After 
all, we cannot get each vacillating 
Communist a new, non-Communist 
girl-friend, a new father substitute, 
or a psychoanalyst. 

In one respect, the authors of the 
book are right and the book has 
great merit. To treat people who have 
sincerely broken with Communism 
as if they were damned forever be- 
cause of their past is foolish and dan- 
gerous, for it plays into Communist 
hands. Many people hesitate to break 
because they know they will be an- 
onymously denounced as Communists 
by the party apparatus, and are 
afraid of losing their jobs and find- 
ing themselves friendless. It is also 
foolish to force a man who has just 
broken with his past to denounce his 
former friends, especially if those 
friends were doing nothing more dan- 
gerous than selling the Daily Worker 
or tickets to party functions. And it 
is still more foolish to force them to 
declare their conversion to Religion 
or Private Enterprise. 

Where there is no involvement in 
really dangerous conspiracies, the re- 
cent converts should be given time to 
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reconsider and the opportunity to 
start a new life. The manner in which 
they should revise their views and 
participate in the anti-Communist 
struggle can, in most cases, be left to 
their own conscience. In pleading for 
tolerance toward ex-Communists, the 
authors are on safe ground. It is only 
a pity that they do not always show 
the same degree of tolerance toward 
those ex’s whose conscience compels 
them to fight Communism openly. 
Sneers at such active ex-Communists 
also serve the Communist cause. 

The program for fighting Commu- 
nism proposed in the book is rather 
inconsistent. The authors are for the 
greatest possible publicity: Commu- 
nist-inspired literature should be 
stamped as such, financial contribu- 
tions should be made public, etc. I 
thoroughly sympathize with these 
suggestions. But then I don’t quite 
understand the violent objection 
against the McCarran Act provision 
forcing Communist-action organiza- 
tions to publish their membership 
lists. The Communists will evade it, 
is the answer. Well, then, do the 
authors expect them to publish their 
lists of financial contributions? Con- 
cealing financial contributions or the 
authorship and sponsorship of inno- 
cent-looking pamphlets is no more 
dificult than concealing party mem- 
bership. In each case, you have to 
catch and convict the offenders be- 
fore you can punish them. 

And if the authors feel that pub- 
lic disclosure is the appropriate way 
to deal with those who would subvert 
democracy, then why do they propose 
halting public Congressional investi- 
gations? Publicity, to be sure, can be 
misused for ulterior purposes. But is 
it not a basic article of democratic 
faith that public proceedings and 
public discussions are so indispens- 
able to a democracy that the dangers 
of misuse must always be accepted 
in preference to the dangers of 
secrecy? Certainly, innocent men can 
be falsely accused; but as long as 
they have every chance to defend 
themselves against the charges, they 
can be reasonably sure that they will 
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be vindicated. In any case, you can- 
not have it both ways: raise a cry 
about “star-chamber proceedings” if 
a case is heard in executive session, 
and about “sensational publicity” if 
it is heard in public. 

The authors are certainly right in 


saying that it is unreasonable to get 
rid of rats by burning down the 
house. But it is equally absurd to 
shout that the house is being set on 
fire when someone switches on the 
light in order to get a better look at 
the rats. 





A Ghostly Miller 


The Books in My Life. 
By Henry Miller. 
New Directions. 323 pp. $5.00. 


To ONE like myself, a friend and 
admirer of the early Miller of The 
Tropic of Cancer, Black Spring or 
the volumes of Hamlet (that opulent 
exchange of letters between him and 
Michael Fraenkel which has still to 
see publication in this country), this 
latest book of Miller’s comes with al- 
most a sense of personal disappoint- 
ment. The Books in My Life seems to 
underline even more sharply the de- 
cline—I nearly said exhaustion— 
which has marked Miller’s work since 
he returned from Paris and Europe 
in 1940. Nowhere in this odd collec- 
tion of reminiscences about books 
and writers who supposedly have in- 
fluenced him—actually, the influences 
are never made clear and certain very 
evident ones (Michael Fraenkel, for 
example) are not even mentioned— 
nowhere do I find any trace of the 
once glowing and vital Miller. The 
play of first-hand experience, deeply 
felt and directly communicated, the 
flashes of insight, the impassioned, 
valuting prose—all these have now 
given way to shopworn analysis, 
dull, uninspired observation and 
writing. 

There is a nostalgia, a ruminating 
sense of loss and melancholy playing 
about the edges of this book that 
suggests more than I or any critic 
can say. Surely, behind the public 
mask Miller knows only too well 
where he has arrived. In one place, 
speaking of the curious things people 
recall from the books they have read, 
he observes: “No doubt, more re- 
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mains than what the memory re- 
veals.” And then, in an emphatic 
aside from which he recoils almost 
with a shudder: “The remains! .. . 
As if we were talking about cadav- 
ers.” Has it occurred to Miller, as it 
must to the reader, that this whole 
book is remains—ghostly remains of 
the life, experiences and people that 
once formed the vibrant reality of the 
early Miller? 

In what is perhaps the most re- 
vealing passage in the book, Miller 
writes: 

“From the time I began to write 
in earnest my one desire has been 
to unload this book which I have 
carried about with me, deep under 
my belt, in all latitudes and longi- 
tudes, in all travails and vicissi- 
tudes. To dig this book out of my 
guts, make it warm, living, pal- 
pable—that has been my whole 
aim and preoccupation.” 

The book Miller is referring to in 
this touching retrospect is, of course, 
The Tropic of Cancer, his first book 
and the kind of book a writer like 
Miller, unless deflected from his 
proper inspiration, writes all his life. 
(The parallel here to Whitman or 
Céline, Miller’s two great prototypes, 
is striking.) It is the vital record he 
might have continued to this day, 
had he not been torn up by the roots 
from his natural habitat, the soil 
which nourished and sustained him. 
It is a hard thing to say, but it does 
seem that, when Miller left Paris, he 
also left behind him the living man 
and writer. 
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SHIPLEY 


HERE IS good reason why The 

Grey-Eyed People’ should be 
quickly forgotten. Its picture of a 
nymphomaniac who, when the wife 
leaves the house where she is a guest, 
calmly asks the husband to go to bed 
with her is neither convincing nor 
comic. But a less noticeable aspect of 
the play calls for post-mortem damn- 
ing. 

The “grey-eyed people,” the play 
tells us, are those who see clearly 
in these days of confusion and con- 
founding. We watch the supposedly 
sound of vision, in what is intended 
to be a sample of a contemporary 
“witch hunt.” A great puppeteer is 
barred from performing in a sub- 
urban community school near New 
York because he is charged with be- 
ing a Red. We are supposed to feel 
that this is an outrage. To tilt our 
emotions, the author tips the scales. 

The puppeteer admits, but only to 
his old friend, that he once was a 
member of the Communist party, al- 
though he turned from it some years 
ago. The audience. of course. hears 
this, but the others on stage do not. 
To them, he is a Red who has not 
repudiated his beliefs or changed 
his practice. Why should their chil- 
dren listen to puppets when a Com- 
munist pulls the strings and sets 
There is. 


notice, no whispering campaign of 


words to the actions? 


slander, but an open meeting of pro- 
test. A meeting. in fact, to decide 





1. The Grey-Eyed People. By John D. Hess. Pre- 
sented by Albert Selden. Happily closed. 

2. Two's Company. rles Sherman's Musical Revue. 
Musie by Vernon Duke. Lyrics by Ogden Nash. 
Dances staged by Jerome Robbi Producti 
supervised by John Murray Anderson. Presented 
by James Rutso and Michael Ellis. At the Alvin 
Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Flop and 
An Old Favorite 


whether to grant permission for him 
to perform. The puppeteer has every 
chance to announce his reclamation: 
he could even, I suppose, bring suit. 
Instead, he privately tells his friend, 
and withdraws in silent pseudo- 
martyrdom. By letting the audience 
in on that private talk, the author 
tends to befog the public issue. 
Freedom of speech is being as- 
sailed in offstage life these days; un- 
der the cry of Communism, some are 
seeking to suppress even liberal 
thought. This makes it all the more 
important for the liberal not to make 
the opposite error—of trying to de- 
fend. in freedom’s name, the totali- 


tarian efforts to destroy freedom. 
+ + 
There has been, on the whole, a 


wide gap between the critical estimate 
of Two's Company® and the public 
approval of the revue. On one point. 
all agree: Jerome Robbins’s arrange- 
ments and staging of the dances are 
superb, with Nora Kaye surpassingly 
effective. Her work, in “Roundabout” 
and especially as the stripper in the 
eerily powerful “Haunted Hot Spot.” 
brings concert-solo quality to the 
Broadway revue. The chorus dancing 
is also freshly vigorous, in both the 
patterning and the performance. 





Here the agreement, and the crit. 
ical salvos, come to an end. Bette 
Davis, twice winner of Hollywood's 
Academy Award, came back to 
Broadway after a score of years and 
was almost unanimously panned by 
my fellow-critics. And, quite en- 
thusiastically, the public has made 
her show a hit. Why so great a dis. 
agreement? 

Perhaps the public is coming just 
to see a movie star. Perhaps two 
different standards are being applied. 
If you ask, “Is Bette Davis a great 
stage performer?” the answer is, 
categorically, “No!” If, however, you 
more moderately inquire, “Did you 
enjoy the evening?” you are likely to 
hear, except from the most carping, 
at least a qualified “Yes.” 

On opening night, Miss Davis 
seemed to be fighting both laryngitis 
and—yes!—stage fright. How would 
she be welcomed back to Broadway? 
She is a pleasant person, and her 
gallant fight engaged my sympathy. 
By now, she has doubtless overcome 
both those afflictions, so that my 
judgment today might be more 
severe, On the other hand, she may 
be giving a better performance. 

She is certainly not helped by her 
material. Two’s Company is called 
“Charles Sherman’s Musical Revue”; 
the program lists “Sketches by 
Charles Sherman and Peter Devries.” 
Of the nineteen numbers in the re- 
vue, however, only two are actually 
accredited to that team—though it is 
hard to believe that what we see 
could be an improvement! It would 
probably have been better for the 
revue to have kept its original shape 
—and for Bette Davis to have gone 
after another Hollywood Oscar. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Holds Lattimore Should Have 
Been Exposed, Not Indicted 


I was disturbed by William E. Bohn’s column 
in the January 5 New Leaver [“How Unpreju- 
diced Can You Be?”]. Max Lerner’s politics in 
the past has rarely appealed to me, but, in 
this case, I must say that I prefer his attitude 
to Dr. Bohn’s in the matter of Owen Lattimore. 
I know the story of Owen Lattimore, partly be- 
cause of the good work of THE New LEADER 
and partly because I have read his writings and 
can judge for myself. My sympathy for him is 
at a minimum, especially when I remember how 
he defended the Moscow Trials. 

However, I think that the indictment of 
Lattimore is foolish and will do more harm 
than good. The very nature of the indictment 
shows its foolishness. Daniel James, in his letter 
in the New York Herald Tribune of January 
7, apparently recognizes this, though he doesn’t 
admit it. What we have against Lattimore, he 
says, is a “political case. If this is now being 
adjudicated, the fault is Lattimore’s.” That is 
to say, it should not be adjudicated, but Latti- 
more is forcing it because of his evasiveness and 
lack of frankness. Lattimore refuses to admit 
his sins. In my opinion, the only way to counter 
that is to continue to expose him and his sins, 
not to catch him on a juridical technicality and 
help make a martyr out of him. This is very 
different from the Hiss case, which involved 
perjury in denying past crimes of a most seri- 
ous nature. If Lattimore is convicted, it will be 
nothing more than perjury, for at issue is not 
any crime but only that he was “pro-Commu- 
nist,” which, though a sin, was not a crime. 
Washington, D.C. Sipney Koretz 





The Herald Tribune, for space reasons, left 
out this passage directly following Mr. Koretz’s 
quote from my letter: 


“Had Lattimore displayed the courage 
Miss Halsey attributes to him [my letter 
was a reply to author Margaret Halsey’s 
defense of Lattimore], he would have given 
the Internal Security Subcommittee a 
straightforward story, and there would have 
been no grounds for legal action [i.e., for 
perjury]. But had he done that, he would 
have clinched the political case against 
himself.” 


Lattimore might also have clinched a more 
serious legal case against himself, but the im- 
portant point is that he could have told the 
truth and thereby established a genuine claim 
to our sympathy. My letter did not say this, 
both because there wasn’t enough space and 
because I was concerned chiefly with Latti- 
more’s politics. But neither did I say, as Mr. 
Koretz would have me, that the Lattimore case 
ought not to be adjudicated—I hold that, in 
the absence of a clear and full truthful state- 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


ment and of evidence pointing to a greater 
crime, it was necessary to indict Lattimore for 
perjury. The alternative would have been 
to evade an obligation under law, and to 
whitewash him. 

That “Lattimore refuses to admit his sins” 
is not the issue. He participated in a political 
conspiracy—this, to me, is not a sin but a 
crime, even if, in this instance, it cannot be 
made punishable by law. Mr. Koretz will recall 
that I spoke of Lattimore’s “betrayal of trust 
in a political, if not a juridical, sense,” as 
a result of which “great numbers of American 
and other lives are now being sacrificed in 
Korea.” Why should such a betrayal be con- 
doned or minimized? 

And why should perjury be made light of? 
If Hiss perjured himself by denying past crimes 
definable under law, Lattimore perjured him- 
self by denying crimes definable in political 
terms. The sole difference is that in Lattimore’s 
case there were no “pumpkin papers” to justify 
a more serious indictment than perjury, or 
a more serious perjury indictment. But perjury 
is perjury, no matter what the excuse for com- 
mitting it. 

In Lattimore’s case, as it happens, the per- 
jury indictment is a fitting climax to a career 
of deception. 

DANIEL JAMES 


Praises Bohn’s Column 
On the Lattimore Case 


William FE. Bohn’s column on Lattimore 
[“How Unprejudiced Can You Be?” THe New 
Leaver, January 5] gave me great satisfaction. 
I would like to thank him for saying so well 
what needed so much to be said. 

Wilton, Conn. Rocer Wittram Rus 


Doubts There Are Many 
Sensitive Jobs in UN 


I have read William Henry Chamberlin’s 
column on the UN [THe New Leaper, De- 
cember 29]. 1 wonder if there aren’t several 
other facets to the problem which might well 
have been mentioned. I made a check on the 
UN, and I am confident that not more than 
thirty jobs might be deemed in any degree to 
be within sensitive areas—sensitive in terms of 
security or even of loyalty to the employer. 
Surely there is a difference between the test of 
loyalty of the doorman as opposed to the woman 
who cleans out Trygve Lie’s trashbaskets. 
Moreover, any scrutiny of the stories which have 
appeared in the newspapers must lead to a re- 
consideration of the theory of attainder which is 
creeping over our culture. Is there such a thing 
as sinning without repentance and possible sal- 
vation? Is a prior adherence to the Communist 
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will decide whether or not 


OWEN LATTIMORE 


was a promoter of 


Meanwhile, you can learn 
the sober facts behind this 


important case by reading 


LATTIMORE 
AND THE IPR 


by 
Professor Richard L. Walker 
of Yale University 


a fact-filled, impartial sup- 
plement, of greater value 
than reams of newspapers 
in giving you a clear, un- 
biased picture of the Latti- 
more case. We have al- 
ready sold thousands of 
copies of our second print- 
ing. 
i5ce a copy 
10-100 copies—i0c each 
Bulk rates on request 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CONTINUED 


party in one form or another to be deemed 
an irretrievable sin? Viewed in this fashion, the 
problem takes on very different dimensions and 
requires a very different kind of treatment from 
the one referred to in our public press. 

Incidentally, no one should write about the 
Senate Internal Security subcommittee _hear- 
ings on the UN without some comment on the 
praiseworthy attitudes set forth by Robert 
Morris, counsel to the committee, on various 
occasions. 
New York City Morris L. Ernst 
Replies to Norman Thomas 

On Charges Against ACLU 


Who would have supposed that my factual, 
reasoned, temperate letter on Communist infil- 
tration of the American Civil Liberties Union 
{THe New Leaver, December 22] would pro- 
voke Norman Thomas to such an intemperate 
retort [THe New Leaner, January 5]? 

Without trying to refute a single statement of 
mine, Mr. Thomas twice uses the word “out- 
rageous” to denounce the “letter by a certain 
Theodore M. Black.” I am a “certain” Theodore 
M. Black—certain of the accuracy and reason- 
ableness of what I wrote in my letter. T suspect 
that the denunciatory outburst has come from 
an uncertain Norman Thomas—very uncertain 
and uneasy about the true situation in the 
ACLU, of which he is a director. Hoping 
against hope that this situation is not as bad 
as he fears it is, he finds relief by losing his 
temper. 

In my letter, I pointed out the evasiveness of 
the earlier letter of two ACLU directors, Ernest 
Angell and H. William Fitelson. Tue New 
LEADER says it asked the ACLU to answer me. 
The ACLU didn’t; neither did Messrs. Angell 
and Fitelson. Why not? Perhaps they thought 
an interpolation by Norman Thomas would be 
more impressive. At any rate, it is he who as- 
sumes the burden of replying, and his reply is 
a mere explosion: “The imputation of dishonesty 
and unintelligence to anti-Communists of the 
standing of Ernest Angell and William Fitelson 
is an example of small-time McCarthyism.” 

What had I said that provoked this attack on 
me? I had simply quoted THe New Leaver: 
“We can only hope that, in due time, ACLU 
leaders themselves will the wisdom of 
purging the Communist anti-civil libertarians 
from their ranks.” I added: “The Angell- 
Fitelson letter does not offer much hope that 
the ACLU leaders themselves will ever act in 
that honest and intelligent way.” 

“McCarthyism” has been defined in different 
terms, but Mr. Thomas’s implied definition has 
the element of novelty. Is it “McCarthyism” to 
say that the Angell-Fitelson letter does not 


see 


offer much hope of an expulsion of the Com. 
munists from the ACLU? And is it “McCarthy. 
ism” to say that Toe New LEApDER’s proposal of 
such expulsion is “honest and intelligent”? If 
so, THE New Leaver is “McCarthyist.” 
Is this the best defense that the ACLU can 
provide? 
New York City THEODORE M. Brack 
Denies that War Fears Dominate 
European Stand on Communism 


Hugo Pollock’s letter in THE New Leaner 
of December 22, in which he offers an analysis 
of the different attitudes of “Mr. American” 
and “Mr. European” toward Communism, was 
a valiant effort, but, I am afraid, wide of the 
mark as far as Mr. European is concerned. 

He quotes me correctly, but does not inter- 
pret me correctly. I am not saying, “What's the 
use?” but rather, “What’s the necessity?” This 
is a very different thing, and certainly does 
not arise from timidity, rationalization of fears, 
or an inferiority complex. It is merely the re 
sult of looking at the facts of the situation. 

Sidney Hook, in his reply to W. J. Smith and 
myself [Tot New Leaver, December 8], com- 
pares the situation prior to the war against 
Hitler with the situation today. I am afraid 
there is no ccmparison. In 1939, war was in- 
evitable, because Hitler’s whole economy was 
geared for its prosecution. For Russia, war is 
not essential; the expansion of her economy 
does not require it. Her policy is to seize the 
opportunity when a weakness shows itself in 
any country. Therefore, we must have sufficient 
arms to prevent such an opportunity from be: 
ing created. That is one thing. To fight a “war 
of liberation” against Communism is another 
and, I submit, a much more dangerous thing. 

Communist China has a right to a seat in the 
UN, because, for better or for worse, it is the 
recognized government of that country, as the 
Soviet Government is of Russia. What popular 
support Chiang Kai-shek had in China he has 
forfeited by his corruption and incompetence. 

Mr. Hook proceeds from the assumption that 
America is living in a war situation and, there 
fore, her Government must act against Com- 
munists and their sympathizers as Britain acted 
against Mosley and his supporters. But who is 
really the enemy? It is not Russia—unless Mr. 
Hook considers that the U.S. is actually at war 
with Russia. North Korea and Red China are 
the official enemies—and they are thousands of 
miles away. Yet he defends the right of his 
Government to question and name all people 
who support, or have supported, Communist 
policies, so great is the danger from Red 
Chinese spies, saboteurs and the like. 

But I would like to ask Mr. Hook and Mr. 
Pollock a straight question: Do they regard 
war between Russia and the West as inevitable? 
This, in my opinion, is the crux of the matter. 
We in Britain and Europe say, “It need not 
be.” We believe that a war must be prevented 
because: (1) It will neither preserve democ 
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racy nor destroy Communism. It will only cre- 
ate chaos and suffering to all those participat- 
ing—to Mr. and Mrs. American as well as Mr. 
and Mrs. Russian, not to mention Mr. and Mrs. 
European. (2) The menace of Communism lies 
not in its military might, but in its ideological 
appeal. Communism will only be destroyed 
when we can give the world’s exploited and un- 
derprivileged something better than fine phrases 
and noble ideals. Atom bombs will lay waste 
cities, but they won’t destroy the potency of an 
idea. (3) Therefore, to think that America, 
or any other country, can guarantee the in- 
tegrity of the free nations by its atomic power 
alone is a delusion. Let us be armed, by all 
means; let us even have quantities of atomic 
bombs and the whole bag of tricks. But if we 
pile up these weapons for use in a “crusade 
of liberation” against Communism, we only 
demonstrate to those we wish to liberate our 
ideological bankruptcy. 

After all, can we truthfully say that, by de- 
feating Germany and Italy in war, we have de- 
feated fascism? It is a question worth ponder- 
ing. 

London B. J. GREEN 


Dutch Reader Praises 
‘New Leader’ Articles 
Your articles are often useful in my work. 
Nobody can say he knows U.S. public opinion 
if he does not include THE New LEADER in 


his reading. 

Copenhagen G. P. LupEN 
Netherlands Legation 

Corrections 


Attention is called to the following two errors 
in recent issues of THE New LEADER: 

In “The Communist Plot to Wreck the Ruhr,” 
by Claus Gaedemann (December 29), it was 
stated that “an estimated 300-400 Communist 
agents trickle daily into West Germany.” This 
should have read “300-400 . . . each year.” 

In “Britain After Bevan,” by T. R. Fyvel 
(January 12), the following sentence appeared: 
“A small dose of orthodox inflation has sent up 
Britain’s gold reserves.” “Deflation,” not “infla- 
tion,” was the word intended. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Inaugural 


HE 1s Now “Mr. President.” Amid such fanfare and 
rejoicing as only the American people seem to be capable 
of, Dwight D. Eisenhower was inaugurated on January 
20 as our thirty-fourth President. 

The day started bleakly, with a fog. But as the cele- 
brants got under way with their flags, their cheers, their 
parade, the sun emerged to smile down, as it were, upon 
a man who nearly always himself wears a smile. By all 
odds there passed down Pennsylvania Avenue that day 
one of the most popular men in our history. 

But Eisenhower’s inaugural speech was no smiling 
document. Clearly filled with a deep sense of his historic 
mission, the new President sounded a sober and serious 
note as he opened up an era freighted with uncertainty. 
He, perhaps more than the rest of us because his burden 
will be greatest, showed in his every word that he is fully 
cognizant of the many dangers confronting this nation 
and the world. Yet, while noting these dark problems, 
Eisenhower expressed a confidence and a courage that 
befits a son of Kansas and America. 

The burden of his address was the necessity to pre- 
serve and extend freedom and peace. As he put it, “any 
man who seeks to deny equality in all his brothers be- 
trays the spirit of the free and invites the mockery of 
the tyrant.” The central issue is “no pallid argument be- 
tween slightly differing philosophies”; rather, “freedom 
is pitted against slavery, light against dark.” 

The internationalism that has become a hallmark of 
Eisenhower came forward at every turn. “The faith we 
hold,” he said, “belongs not to us alone but to the free 
of all the world. This common bond binds the grower of 
rice in Burma and the planter of wheat in Iowa, the 
shepherd in southern Italy and the mountaineer in the 
Andes. It confers a common dignity upon the French 





soldier who dies in Indo-China, the British soldier killed 
in Malaya, the American life given in Korea.” The men. 
tion of those three specific places was, of course, not 
gratuitous, there the “cold” war has become “hot.” 

In a nine-point program, Eisenhower set the policies 
his Administration will follow. His points were: 

1. It will be “the first task of statesmanship to develop 
the strength that will deter the forces of aggression and 
promote the conditions of peace.” Establishing immedi- 
ately his intention to become a peace President, Eisen. 
hower announced that “we stand ready to engage with 
any and all others in a joint effort to remove the causes 
of mutual fear and distrust among nations, and so to 
make possible drastic reduction in armaments.” 

2. But “common sense and common decency alike dic. 
tate the futility of appeasement,” for “we shall never 
try to placate an aggressor by the false and wicked bar. 
gain of trading honor for security.” Crisply, he declared 
that “a soldier’s pack is not so heavy a burden as a pris- 
oner’s chains.” 

3. Appealing for a strong United States, he viewed 
“our nation’s strength and security as a trust upon which 
rests the hope of free men everywhere.” 

4. We must “never use our strength to try to impress 
upon another people our own cherished political and 
economic institutions.” 

5. Assuring continuance of our foreign-aid program, 
he promised that “we shall strive to help [the proven 
friends of freedom] to achieve their own security and 
well-being.” 

6. On international economic stability: “we shall 
strive to foster everywhere, and to practice ourselves, 
policies that encourage productivity and profitable trade.” 

7. While upholding the necessity for regional pacts. 
Eisenhower also hoped to strengthen the UN. He re: 
affirmed the good-neighbor policy toward Latin America 
and supported European unity. 

8. Replying to critics of his “Asians fight Asians” 
campaign utterance, Eisenhower emphasized that “we 
hold all continents and peoples in equal regard and 





BETWEEN ISSUES 


HERE WE RESUME an old, old habit—letting our readers in on 
the office secrets and the little news events that somehow never 
squeeze their way into the body of the magazine. Sometimes we'll 
tell you what’s happened to some of the articles you've read, 
sometimes we'll give you a “preview of things to come,” sometimes 
we'll just chatter about ourselves and hope you're interested. 

Well, we're having a fine season on pamphlets. Stephen Naft’s 
eye-opener, Questions for Communists, has been showing up in 
Hong Kong, Formosa and other Chinese centers. It was translated 
into Chinese some months ago and it’s safe to say the Questions 
are giving the answers to a lot of Mao’s propagandists, both 
outside and inside Red China. The English version, though, is 
all sold out—and for the third time. Mr. Naft is hard at work on 
an up-to-date, revised fourth edition of our all-time best-seller. 
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Even though we haven’t peered over Mr. Naft’s shoulder lately, 
you can bet there are scorching queries on the Prague trial. 

Richard L. Walker’s pamphlet on Lattimore and the IPR is 
doing quite nicely, too, although his principal subjects don't 
seem to be faring nearly so well. Since Lattimore was indicted 
for perjury, our second printing of the Walker opus has just 
about sold out, but our print shop guarantees that a big third 
printing will be ready before the trial opens. Good thing, too; 
we can’t think of a better “scorecard” for the trial than Dick 
Walker’s study. 

Strewn throughout the office at this particular moment are all 
manner of file-cards, closely-typed pages and galley-proofs filled 
with names and numbers: We look as if we’re about to put oul 
the Manhattan phonebook. Hardly. We're getting up a real boon 
for our steady readers—a complete index of every article, column 
and book review that has appeared on these pages since we went 
into magazine format three years ago. This definitive catalogue 
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honor. We reject any insinuation that one race or an- 
other, one people or another, is in any sense inferior or 
expendable.” 

9. Lastly, the President regarded the UN “as the 
living sign of all peoples’ hope for peace” and pledged 
his effort to make it “an effective force.” 

It was a good speech, a realistic one, an idealistic 
one, a speech that expressed everything Americans feel. 
We hope that in the trying days to come the President 
will implement his every word. 


Whose Liberties ? 


Pro-CoMMUNIsTs are still posing as champions of 
American civil liberties, and—despite the efforts of 
Stalin, Gottwald, Mao and Kim II-sung—can still get a 
handful of American liberals to do their bidding. The 
latest Red snare is the “Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee,” which is holding a “Bill of Rights conference” 
January 30-31 in New York. Among the principal per- 
sonages at this rally, now getting a big play in the Daily 
Worker, are such old Stalinist shills as Clark Foreman, 
J. Raymond Walsh, Matthew Josephson, Derk Bodde, 
Carey McWilliams, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Guy Emery 
Shipler, Ben Shahn and I. F. Stone. 

Despite this miniature Who’s Who of U.S. fellow- 
traveling, a number of respectable clergymen and minor- 
ity leaders agreed to go along. In the name of civil 
liberties, they will furnish concrete aid to liberty’s mortal 
foe: Communism. Fortunately, in response to telegrams 
from the American Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
psychologist Hadley Cantril and clergymen Paul Tillich, 
Ira Eisenstein and George A. Buttrick have withdrawn 
their names. But several honest freedom-lovers will ap- 
pear. They can now best clear the air by vigorously de- 
nouncing the barbaric mutilations of human rights in 
Eastern Europe and by urging the entire plenum to 
formally do likewise. If the conference fails to denounce 
the Prague and Moscow witch-hunts, we shall all know 
whose liberties are being tampered with. 





of everything and everybody in THE New Leaver during 1950, 
1951 and 1952 will be published real soon, free to our sub- 
scribers. We'll also try to get extra copies of the index to 
libraries which need more than one, and we promise to keep up 
the service for all the many happy New Leaper years to come. 
Also coming in the weeks ahead are special dispatches from 
Germany by our contributing editor, David J. Dallin, who left 
here two weeks ago and will be in Europe for three months. 
Last time Dr. Dallin went across, he reported on some interesting 
conversations with German Socialist leaders which foreshadowed 
our present difficulties in rearming the Federal Republic. We’re 
waiting eagerly for his 1953 reports. . . . But the big event, idea- 
wise, of the next few weeks will be a massive special section by 
Sidney Hook on “Freedom and American Culture.” Both “witch- 
hunters” and “witches” better beware: Dr. Hook is at his sharpest 
in this demolition of the myths confusing our intellectuals. His 
Proposals for action, too, are really worth waiting for. 
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Signed contributions on these pages do not necessarily 
represent the views of THe New Leaver. We welcome e« 
eariety of opinions consistent with our democratie policy. 


Editorial Offices: 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: Algonquin 5-8844-5-6. Price 15 cents. Sub- 
scription rate $5.00 a year; Foreign and Canadian $6.00. 


Pictures by International News unless otherwise noted. 
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The American Committee for Cultural Freedom | 


ANNOUNCES 


FOUR FORUMS 


AT STUDIO 51 
(FORMERLY MAXINE ELLIOTT THEATER) 
109 W. 39th ST. 


Thursday, February 19 at 8:30 p.m. 
THE EX-COMMUNIST: HIS ROLE IN A DEMOCRACY 


Speakers; HANNAH ARENDT, author, "The Origins of Totalitarianism." 
HARRY D. GIDEONSE, President, Brooklyn College. 
SIDNEY HOOK, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, New York University. 
JAMES WECHSLER, Editor, New York Post. 


Thursday, February 26 at 8:30 p.m. 
THE QUEST FOR THE ABSOLUTE: MODERN MAN AND HIS RELIGIONS 


2 Speakers: ERNEST NAGEL, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University. 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER, President, Hunter College. 


W. T. STACE, Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University; author, 
“The Destiny of Western Man." 


PAUL TILLICH, Professor of Philosophy and Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary; author, "The Protestant Era." 


Thursday, March 5 at 8:30 p.m. 
THE WESTERN MIND AND THE "MYSTERIOUS EAST" 


3 Speakers: WILLIAM BARRETT, Associate Editor, Partisan Review. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL, Professor of Literature, Sarah Lawrence College; 
Editor, "Philosophies of India." 


ARTHUR S. LALL, Indian Consul-General; author. 
NORMAN THOMAS, newspaper columnist; author, "A Socialist's Faith." 


Thursday, March 12 at 8:30 p.m. 
HOW CAN AMERICAN POLICY MEET THE SOVIET THREAT? 


Speakers: JAMES BURNHAM, author, "The Coming Defeat of Communism." 
HANS J. MORGENTHAU, Professor of Political Science, University of 
Chicago; author, "In Defense of the National Interest." 
PHILIP MOSELY, Professor of International Relations and Director of the 
Russian Institute, Columbia University. 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR., Professor of History, Harvard University; 
author, "The Vital Center." 


Series Subscription: $3 Apply to: American Committee for Cultural Freedom 
Single Admission: $1 35 W. 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-1132 
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